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O less than sixty-six nations were represented at the 

World Monetary and Economic Conference convened in 

the Geological Museum, South Kensington, on June 
12th, 1933. ‘There should have been sixty-seven, but Panama 
“had not yet decided to send a delegation to London.’’ So, in 
spite of all temptations to confer with other nations, Panama 
remained away. 

Writing for this REviEw an article entitled ‘‘ The World 
Economic Conference,’’ and published in its issue of February, 
1933, I indicated that six great problems presented themselves 
for solution, if the economics of the world were to be put right. 
These were not all, in themselves, economic, but were all eco- 
nomic in their incidence. Disarmament, for example. Hence, four 
of them, not being technically economic, would not come before 
the Conference in prospect. It followed that the Conference 
would not, and could not, fulfil the general expectation. It 
could, however, tackle two out of the six problems in question. 
And then, on the analogy of the World Economic Conference of 
1927, it would disperse, leaving behind it, say, an Economic 
Council, whether to save its face or to complete its business, 
as the case might be. Having said so much in February I now 
propose in this article to take stock of the new situation. 

As regards the first of the six problems above mentioned, that 
of restrictions on world trade, the prospects of the World Con- 
ference were clouded by the fact that, by the date of its 
assembly, the work in this respect of its predecessor, the World 
Economic Conference of 1927, had wholly failed. ‘That Confer- 
ence had been attended at Geneva by the representatives of fifty 
nations, and its Final Report was unanimously approved. In 
announcing it to the world the President of the Conference 
hailed the attainment of ‘‘ a real and permanent result: it goes 
far beyond the hopes which were cherished when you began your 
labours.’? ‘The President added that the Conference ‘‘ marked 
the beginning of a new era.’’ For the Report declared that “‘ the 
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time has come to put an end to the increases in tariffs, and move 
in the opposite direction.’’ It thus only remained for the dele- 
gates to disperse, in order to “ disseminate and secure the 
triumph of the truths which we have formally proclaimed.’’ 
Unhappily, so far as the United States was concerned, the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff presently extinguished this illusion. So 
far as Europe was concerned, the upward movement of tariffs 
was, indeed, checked momentarily in 1928 and 1929, and the 
network of commercial treaties, commencing with the Franco- 
German Treaty, then negotiated, seemed to stabilise the exist- 
ing level of tariffs. But soon, as in the United States, the tide 
turned the other way. The commercial negotiations of Germany 
and Poland, when ruptured, started the new confusion. ‘The 
Tariff Truce sponsored by our Labour Government failed, and 
finally the economic crisis of 1931 administered a fatal blow to 
the policy of 1927. The world turned definitely to the policy 
of trade restrictions of every sort. ‘This, then, was the first 
problem confronting the Conference of June, 1933, which, 
except for the announcement of a futile tariff truce to be 
observed during the session of the Conference, the delegates 
failed to surmount. 

In the second place, the Disarmament problem overshadowed 
the Conference. ‘This was a matter not economic in itself, yet 
so economic in its incidence that, for years, it had been 
assumed and asserted that no Economic Conference could 
assemble, still less be successful, unless the Disarmament Con- 
ference had more or less achieved its purpose. Yet at this very 
moment a disappointed public was informed that ‘‘ there are 
fifteen or sixteen major points upon which no agreement has 
been reached at Geneva.’’ ‘The fact was that the General Com- 
mission of the Disarmament Conference had nearly given up its 
task in despair. A British draft had been submitted to it. 
This, however, had aroused acute dissensions. ‘Then let us 
give it, was the cry, a non-committal ‘‘ first reading ’’ and then 
let us adjourn. But, during the abeyance of the General Com- 
mission, let a Bureau endeavour to smooth things out, draft 
something else, and propound a revised convention, if any such 
thing can be patched up. Such was the bewildering chaos reign- 
ing in June, 1933, in the region of disarmament. 

It is true that, in this same week of June, 1933, five days 
before the meeting of the World Conference, a document which 
claimed to be of vital importance to the peace of the world, and 
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which in happier days might have secured some measure of dis- 
armament, was initialled in Rome. It is no less than an Agree- 
ment of Understanding and Co-operation between France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United Kingdom. These four great 
Powers disclaim, so our Foreign Secretary stated, the policy 
of instituting “‘a species of hegemony in the affairs of 
Europe,” or forming ‘a kind of Directory.’”? These Powers 
declare that “‘over many years to come’’ they will pursue 
a peaceful policy ‘‘ in Europe.’’ But are not these same Powers 
already members of the Council of the League of Nations, and 
Signatories to the Covenant, to the Kellogg Pact, and to 
Locarno? We may be fairly sure that, quite regardless of all 
such instruments, armament, and not disarmament, goes on 
undisturbed. The nations of Europe are spending annually 
£520,000,000, or 60 per cent. of the total world expenditure, 
on that object. As we have seen, the Disarmament Conference 
is in extremis, with its President a forlorn wanderer in the 
European capitals. This was the second great economic, or 
quasi-economic, fact which, in June, 1933, proved too much for 
the Conference. 

There was yet a third, and all-important, element in the 
economic situation as it stood in June, 1933, which invalidated 
the work of the World Conference. This was the problem, still 
unsolved, of War Debts and Reparations. As the Preparatory 
Commission of the Conference had most truly remarked in its 
Annotated Agenda, though War Debts and Reparations were 
outside the scope of reference, yet ‘‘ until there is a settlement 

. . the debts will remain an insuperable barrier to economic 
and financial reconstruction.’? In fact, a settlement here was 
‘a condition precedent ’’ to the success of the Conference. 
Now, the Lausanne Conference, which had been convened to 
deal with this problem, had met on June 16th, 1932, and had 
arrived at an agreement on July oth of that year. In its final 
Instrument, No. V, the Conference had invited the League of 
Nations to convoke a Conference on Monetary and Economic 
Questions, in order to concert ‘‘the measures necessary to 
solve the other economic and financial difficulties which are 
responsible for, and may prolong, the world crisis.’’ Notice, 
from the use of the words ‘‘ the other,’ that the Lausanne 
Conference assumed that it had settled the question of War 
Debts and Reparations. Arising out of this assumption repre- 
sentatives from the chief nations of the League, from the 
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United States, and from the League itself, were to form a 
Preparatory Commission, which Commission in its turn was to 
deal partly with economic and partly with financial questions, 
so as to make the way plain for the World Conference of 1933. 
Thus the latter has actually arisen out of the assumed success 
of the Lausanne Conference. But please to observe that, in 
hard fact, the Lausanne Conference had not settled the ques- 
tion of War Debts and Reparations at all. For, to put the 
matter roughly, it had, indeed, arranged to let off Germany 
quad Europe, but not Europe quad the United States. Yet the 
problem of Europe qué the United States constituted the core 
and crux of the whole problem, and this was untouched, as it 
is to-day. 

The conclusion to be drawn, so far, from the above recital 
has an important bearing upon my argument. Let us realise, 
in fairness to the Conference of 1933, that it has met under the 
shadow of at least three international economic failures of the 
most commanding importance. First, the failure of the World 
Conference of 1927 quad the barriers to trade. For at the date 
when the World Conference of 1933 met, the world was appa- 
rently bent as never before on throttling its own trade by tariffs, 
restrictions, priorities, controls, licenses, prohibitions, prefer- 
ences, price fixations, embargoes, moratoria, exchange vetoes, 
quotas, anti-dumping legislation, and so forth. All this in 
defiance of the policy of 1927. And next, it was bleeding 
itself weak with budgetary outlays on armaments, in disregard 
of the Disarmament Conference. And lastly, it had lulled 
itself into acting as if the question of War Debts and Repara- 
tions had been settled, though nothing of the sort had occurred. 
Such was the triple Cerberus that yawned before the sixty-six 
delegations as they entered the Geological Museum. Ill-starred 
delegates, not even armed, as we shall see presently, with the 
Golden Bough of a settled monetary policy! 

The fourth problem which confronted, and confounded, the 
Conference was the monetary one, and here we touch the crux 
of the matter. A study of the utterances of the delegates shows 
that, in this matter, two aims possessed them; one was the 
stabilisation of currencies, and the other was the raising of the 
world’s price level. They were evidently much fortified in 
favour of this twofold policy by the message which the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent on May 16th to the Sovereigns 
and Presidents of the fifty-four nations then participating in 
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the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. The President then 
said that: 


the Conference must establish order out of the present chaos 
by stabilisation of currencies, by freeing the flow of world 
trade, and by international action to raise price levels. 


No one could have more clearly interpreted or anticipated the 


_ views of the delegates to the World Economic Conference. It 


was, therefore, with complete consternation and indeed, if the 
truth be told, with intense indignation that the Conference read 
another message from the President of the United States dated 
July 3rd. It was a message denouncing ‘“‘ the specious fallacy 
of achieving a temporary and probably an artificial stability in 
foreign exchange.’ ‘This pronouncement was accompanied by 
some rather strident comments which it is not necessary to 
reproduce. It was asserted freely that this change of front 
had wrecked the Conference, or at any rate had seriously com- 
promised its operations. Yet another blow, dealt this time, it was 
felt, at a vital spot! 

Nevertheless, if we reflect calmly, we must take another view 
of this important matter. For the fact was that the stabilisa- 
tion of currencies and the raising of price levels are two policies 
which you cannot pursue at the same time. For when you raise 
the price level by monetary methods, you ipso facto depreciate 
your currency, which is the opposite to stabilisation. Now this 
was what President Roosevelt evidently did not appreciate in 
his message of May 16th, and was what he did appreciate in 
his message of July 3rd. And the reason that he did appreciate 
it was that he was forced to do so, for he himself was now 
becoming actively engaged in raising prices and, therefore, in 
destabilising his own currency. Moreover, Congress had 
assigned to the President powers (a) to devalue the dollar by 
50 per cent.; (b) to arrange with the Federal Reserve System 
a vigorous policy of inflation, and (c) to issue three thousand 
million ‘‘ Greenbacks ’’ in discharge of the public debt. A 
statesman embarked upon such a course of depreciating the 
most stable of currencies, as the dollar had proved to be up 
to the early months of 1933, could not conceivably press upon 
the world a policy of stabilisation of its currencies. For every 
currency in the world stood in some sort of relation with that 
of the United States. 

It was thus under the irresistible pressure of facts that the 
President dropped his policy of stabilisation of currencies, and 
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told the world so. We may venture to think the Conference 
should not have been so upset by this pronouncement. Up till 
then it had been heading both towards the stabilisation of cur- 
rencies and also, at the same time, towards the raising of the 
price level, an impracticable dual plan. Now, at least, the way 
was clear for it to readjust its views and to adopt at any rate 
one of the two policies in question. It was in this crisis that 
the ever-suggestive President, from his yacht the Amberjack, 
issued a further recommendation to the Conference on July 
sth. ‘‘ The first task,’’ he said, “1s. to restore prices toga 
level at which industry, and above all agriculture, can function 
profitably and efficiently.’’ And he indicated in addition that 
it would be very desirable if other nations would take similar 
steps. This was a clear lead at any rate that the Conference 
should drop stabilisation, and should adopt the policy of higher 
prices, that policy for which the President himself was doing 
such strenuous battle at home in the United States. 

A response to his proposal was forthcoming from Great 
Britain. For as the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the 
House of Commons on July rith, as regards this particular 
matter of prices: 

The British policy remains what it has been from the begin- 
ning. We have inade it clear that, in our view, and I may 
say this is also very strongly the view of the British 


Dominions and India, the raising of the prices of wholesale 
commodities still remains the primary objective. 


But he also added the following significant words : 


We still believe that it is not possible to effect the raising of 
the price level by monetary action alone. ... At the bottom 
of the whole trouble lies the lack of confidence. 


So, in the view of the British Government, ‘‘ it is only the 
restoration of confidence ’’ which will really enable the work in 
question to be accomplished, and this, said the Chancellor, is 
“‘ the central fact.”’ 

It is of crucial importance that we should understand cor- 
rectly the monetary significance of this very guarded utterance. 
In the first place, the British Government favours, it seems, not 
the raising of all prices, but the raising only of the prices of 
‘‘ wholesale commodities.’”’ It is clear from this that, as any 
monetary policy must inevitably apply to prices all round, it 
is not monetary policy which can engineer this raising of 
selected prices. Further, it appears to be the view of the 
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British Government that ‘‘ monetary action alone’ cannot 
raise prices, and that the real indispensable agency here is 
“ confidence,’’? a mental attitude as distinguished from a mone- 
tary action. Now this position of the British Government has 
its precise counterpart and, we may infer, its correct com- 
mentary in the Annotated Agenda unanimously approved by 
the Preparatory Commission of experts. These experts con- 
sidered evidently that, though it would be a good thing that 
prices should be raised, it should be by reliance on miscellaneous 
methods such as a revival of ‘‘ sound international lending,’ 
or by money market manipulations, and, above all, by the 
growth of “‘ general confidence.’”? Such a policy as this latter 
is evidently much the same as the non-monetary attitude, if 
such a phrase may be coined, of the British Government. Is 
““ confidence,’” then, an indispensable preliminary to monetary 
action? But how could such a thing be created at Kensington ? 
How many of the Budgets of the sixty-six nations there 
assembled can inspire “‘ confidence ’’ in the simplest bosom ? 
Have not thirteen of the major governments of the Continent 
of Europe played ‘‘ ducks and drakes’’ with their currencies 
during the last few years? And does the sudden abandonment 
by the United States of its standard inspire ‘“‘ confidence ”’ at 
the present time? We may venture, then, to conclude that it 
is just to say that the British Government elected not to unfold 
any defined world monetary policy to the World Monetary 
and Economic Conference. ‘To say this is not to criticise such 
an attitude. Nor need we infer that the British Government 
had no monetary policy to reveal. But surely we are on un- 
assailable ground in stating that the British Government, 
whether or no it had a monetary policy, did not disclose it. 
We must believe that, as it regarded ‘‘ confidence’ as an 
indispensable preliminary to the institution of any such policy, 
and as “‘ confidence ’’ has been a fugitive from economic circles 
since 1931, at any rate, our Government had settled that the 
time was not ripe, in regard to the monetary question, to expose 
its hand. So the World Conference, bewildered by such uncer- 
tainties, found itself at a loss between a Britain which said too 
little, and an America which said too much. 

So far I have analysed the four great obstacles that arose to 
invalidate the success of the World Economic Conference. They 
concerned Trade Restrictions, War Debts and Reparations, Dis- 
armament and the Monetary Question. But if the reader by 
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chance recalls my article of February, 1933, he will realise that, 
according to it, two problems, or six altogether, presented 
themselves for solution, not perhaps by this particular Confer- 
ence, but at any rate by statesmen generally, if the economic 
situation of the world were to be healed. The first one of the 
two in question I named the Balancing of Budgets by individual 
nations. For, after all, it is the unbalanced budgets of the 
world that are really at the root of the bad economics of the 
world. Be it added at once that, as national policy controls 
budgets, it is not for a moment suggested that the nations at 
Kensington should have considered rearrangements in their 
individual budgets. Nevertheless, there is a wide field of tech- 
nical methods, a science almost, evolved in this country and 
perhaps elsewhere for the conduct of financial administration on 
modern lines. It would have been of considerable value if the 
assembled delegates, finding their path stopped in so many other 
directions, could have pooled their experiences in this matter and 
thus could have laid the unostentatious foundation of better 
things. 

So far as I am aware, this consideration was not entertained 
by anyone except by one statesman, albeit of the first im- 
portance, President Roosevelt. For in his much-criticised mess- 
age of July 3rd, he announced his opinion that it is only ‘‘ when 
the world works out concerted policies in the majority of nations 
to produce balanced budgets and living within their means, 
that we can properly discuss a better distribution of the world’s 
gold and silver supply to act as a reserve base of national cur- 
rencies.’”? ‘To work out “‘ concerted policies ’’ for the production 
of “‘ balanced budgets’ was a line of action unfortunately not 
entertained amid the more sensational topics of the hour. 

The sixth and last problem which, I ventured to indicate, 
would have to be considered at some time, was the co-ordination 
of the productive energies of the world. This matter did, 
indeed, come before the attention of the Conference, so far as its 
Preparatory Commission could secure. Those experts in their 
Annotated Agenda wrote: 


The question requires to be considered whether, particularly 
in the case of certain primary commodities when large stocks 
are overhanging the markets, a better level of prices could 
not be obtained by the regulation of exports or production. 
Such an arrangement could be of special importance in the 
case of wheat, the cultivation of which represents the liveli- 
hood of a large proportion of mankind. 
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Unfortunately, the world has recently adopted schemes, in 
Canada the Wheat Pool and in the United States the Federal 
Farm Board, which have proved unsuccessful. Indeed, President 
Roosevelt himself, in his recent book entitled Looking Forward, 
describes the operations of the latter Board as ‘‘ futile and 
costly.’? Here again, and lastly, recent facts such as these, 
and hostile verdicts, such as that just quoted, though assuredly 
not final, seemed to rise up to bewilder the Conference, already 
shaken by so many adverse events. 

The space allotted to me by a generous editor is exhausted. 
Since the Peace of Versailles I believe that no less than fifty- 
four International Conferences have been held. How many of 
them have succeeded? Before this last one met, its Preparatory 
Commission, composed of experts of the very highest qualifica- 
tions, unanimously announced in the most solemn language 
that : 


The necessary programme is one of Economic Disarmament 

. . the London Conference must draft the Treaty of Peace. 
Failure in this critical undertaking threatens a world-wide 
adoption of ideals of national self-sufficiency which cuts un- 
mistakably across the lines of economic development. Such a 
choice would shake the whole system of international finance 
to its foundations, standards of living would be lower, and 
the social system, as we know it, could hardly survive. 


Such a warning is, indeed, impressive, all the more when we 
meditate on two central facts. Some idea of the misery which 
the breakdown of the economic system has inflicted on the world 
may be gathered from the estimates of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva. That body considers that the total number of 
unemployed in the world to-day is not less than 30,000,000 per- 
sons. Next, and parallel to this calculation, are the estimates 
of the League of Nations in regard to the decline of world trade, 
starting from the datum line of the year 1929 taken as roo. 
The imports of the world, 100 in 1929, are now 34 only. The 
exports, 100 in 1929, are now 32 only. This stupendous fall in 
the trade of the forty-nine principal countries of the earth is 
due not to deficiency in productive capacity, but to that economic 
nationalism, war’s parent and war’s progeny, which has made 
more victims than war itself. 

GEORGE PEEL. 


July rath, 1933. 
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SUPPORTER of the Government might well feel 
A satisfied with their position to-day, as probably they 

are stronger than at any time since the first fine 
careless rapture of the General Election passed. This is not 
because they inspire enthusiasm anywhere and have not dis- 
appointed many hopes; indeed there is antagonism and indiffer- 
ence over a wide area. The Government’s strength lies in the 
absence of any alternative, and in.a tendency, once the re- 
actionary programme of protection had been put into force, to 
pursue, however weakly and tardily, a moderate course. 

The Labour opposition has done its best in discouraging cir- 
cumstances, but there is little life, vigour, or originality in its 
methods and arguments. From the front bench Mr. Lansbury, 
Major Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps, actively supported by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Tom Williams, work as hard as condi- 
tions permit; a few shafts of light break through from behind 
them at intervals, but it is a depressing scene. Owing to the 
refusal of local Labour party organisations to select as candi- 
dates at bye-elections their leaders in the last Parliament, the 
continued return of trade union officials, however admirable, 
fails to suggest to any mind the possibility of the emergence of 
a Labour Government for a long time to come, certainly not 
after the next election. The party has not shown any sign so 
far of recovering from its political and moral collapse in 1931. 

On the other hand, the Liberal party is not at present offering 
itself as an alternative government, though the moment when it 
will openly do so by crossing the floor is ardently to be desired 
both in the national and party interest. The matter is one of 
strategy and tactics, and will be resolved in that sphere at the 
right moment. ‘The views of the Liberal party in the country 
were made known at Scarborough recently with courteous and 
helpful plainness. Various considerations must be weighed, the 
issue must be definite and capable of being clearly grasped by 
the man in the street. No such clear-cut issue has recently 
emerged. It must also be of such a nature as to convince reason- 
able-minded Conservative supporters of Liberal members at the 
last election that faith has been kept. Pledges to support the 
National Government must be observed according to the condi- 
tions laid down at the time. Furthermore, the change of direc- 
tion must take place at a moment when the political mind of 
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the electorate is alive and interested. Just now there is no such 
interest either in the House of Commons or in the country. 
Bye-elections and experiences of speakers show that the latter 
is true, small audiences, no questions, few interruptions, no fire, 
no feeling, apathy, and a distrust of politicians ; all these demon- 
strating themselves in totals of votes that bring small satisfac- 
tion to any party. In the House, too, torpor and empty benches 
except when the great, and they are few, are speaking, indicate 
truly that it is in museums that one must search for the centre of 
the world’s political activities to-day and there too often in vain. 

None the less, the position of the Liberal Parliamentary Party 
is not happy. It gets the worst of both worlds. It receives no 
gratitude or credit for being in support of the Government, nor 
is it taken seriously as an opponent. This is for the time being 
inevitable and must be borne patiently in the knowledge that 
it is the course dictated by the hand of circumstance. ‘That 
there is little scope for party fighting is supported by the atti- 
tude during recent months of Mr. Lloyd George and those who 
act with him. ‘Their appearances in debate have been few and 
far between. Eloquence is checked if the hills are obscured by 
clouds. 

Nothing perhaps indicates the lack of interest more than ques- 
tion time. In the normal Parliament this fascinating period 
after prayers, from 2.50 to 3.45, 1s full of incident and feeling, 
with many oral interrogations left over to receive a written 
reply. Last Session the full time was usually just about taken 
up. This Session so greatly has interest lapsed, that questions 
are generally over between 3.15 and 3.30. Business goes for- 
ward rapidly by arrangement ‘‘ through the usual channels,” 
the whips, and anything in the nature of obstruction is rare, 
though there was one notable effort by the Opposition in con- 
nection with the Russian Embargo Bill. 

Sir Herbert Samuel is supreme in his particular sphere, 
speaking frequently at moderate length with great clarity and 
coherence of argument, and he has been supported in some 
wholly admirable orations by Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. 
Isaac Foot. I may perhaps be excused for personal reasons from 
reference to the many able performances of my friends and 
colleagues on the Liberal back benches. 

The same diffidence does not afflict me in assessing the for- 
tunes of Ministers and personalities in other parties. The 
Prime Minister has rarely been seen in the House, and then not 
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to advantage. It is, however, very comforting to know that he 
has been seen to great advantage in Geneva, Rome, Washing- 
ton, and elsewhere. These visits of his abroad are wholly to be 
commended in principle—our affairs are the world’s affairs, 
and no minister of the Crown is more fitted by his personal gifts 
and charm to create the human conditions for effective co-opera- 
tion. His submission at Geneva of the British Draft Disarma- 
ment Convention containing definite figures, though far too long 
delayed, was of capital importance. It is the chief characteristic 
of the Government’s policy, indeed, to do the right thing at a 
moment so remote from actuality as to be almost useless, and in 
any case far more difficult to carry through. 

The Lord President of the Council is the real ruler of the 
House. He can completely command it whenever he cares to, 
for there is an essential decency in his outlook and sincerity 
in his appeal that strikes a chord in all but diehards, of whom 
he is the despair. ‘The Government has often been timid and 
hesitating, but whenever it has summoned up courage to face 
opposition openly an incipient revolt has instantly been 
quelled, and so it will be to the end if the Baldwin view 
prevails. 

The next figure in importance is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who, in spite of a cold and unsympathetic manner, has 
conducted the affairs of his office with great ability. The Ameri- 
can debt token payment was a real triumph, and much as one 
may dislike his protectionist outlook and policy, his conduct of 
the Budget and exposition of the Government economic policy 
have been efficient and clear. If by some process of transfusion 
some of Mr. MacDonald’s grace of personality could be 
replaced by some of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s clarity of mind 
and vice versa a useful public service would have been 
performed. 

The most striking development of parliamentary life is the 
position created for himself by Sir Austen Chamberlain. He 
occupies a dominating réle in the House to-day and intervenes 
with extraordinary effect from the corner of the third bench 
below the gangway on the ministerial side. Speaking in the 
grand manner, almost the only survivor in these slipshod days, 
with careful choice of word, phrase and quotation, immaculately 
dressed, distinguished and impressive in appearance, with all 
the weight of an ex-Foreign Secretary, outdistanced only by 
Mr. Lloyd George in length of service, this voice from Olympus 
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causes Ministers to reconsider and to surrender and reverberates 
in Germany with astonishing effect. Two examples of this are 
on the use of the Russian embargo and on the bombing reserva- 
tion. His intervention in defence of local tariffs was less fruitful. 
The League of Nations has no more genuine and convinced 
friend, and the tale of his service may not be yet all told. 

An excellent example of the responsiveness of the House to 


- firm handling was Mr. Runciman’s defence of the trade agree- 


ments. The President of the Board of [rade is conducting his 
office with great skill, but this incident and other events have 
depreciated his stock as a possible holder of the highest office. 

Major Elliot is, of course, the most outstanding success as a 
new power in the Cabinet; with great driving force, originality 
of outlook, agreeable personality and persuasive eloquence he 
is rapidly putting the Socialist programme on the statute book 
with carefully adjusted language and machinery. With much 
of the planning Liberals must have every sympathy, but it is 
the association with control of imports, imposition of quotas, 
and lack of any adequate safeguards for the consumer that 
causes the greatest concern. 

The Foreign Secretary, under the immense strain of his office 
combined with his own concentration on duties whether in 
London or over the seas has, it is to be hoped temporarily only, 
been forced to seek in holiday restoration from ill-health. He 
is fortunate in being able to rely on a very able Under-Secretary. 
Mr. Eden, whether at Geneva or in the House, has won golden 
opinions, and clearly has a great future before him. His 
management of the British case at the Disarmament Conference 
has been singularly happy, gifts of personality and mind admir- 
ably supporting each other. 

Sir Samuel Hoare has made a first-rate impression in his 
firm, wise, moderate conduct of Indian affairs, approaching as 
they now do a critical stage in the fortunes of India and of the 
National Government. I believe that a courageous persistence 
in the present path will bring a happy issue to both. Mr. 
Churchill’s worst enemy is himself; but for his advocacy the 
revolt would be much more menacing. He has been, however, 
from the beginning such an obvious fomentor of discord towards 
the Government and so anxious to break it up that his every act 
is suspect. Furthermore, the House does not like his attitude 
towards it. He never attends except to speak, and his asperity 
towards certain Ministers is resented. 
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Sir Hilton Young and Sir Henry Betterton both conduct their 
offices with zeal and sympathy, and both have the advantage of 
being supported by very effective under-secretaries in the persons 
of Mr. R. Hudson and Mr. Shakespeare. A word must be said 
about the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, who has shown 
remarkable ability in the exposition of the business of his 
department. There are few parts he would not adorn with fault- 
less phrase and varied invective. A cultivated stumble in 
manner occasionally might actually be an enhancement of a 
growing reputation. f 

Of the women in the House, those who came in at the last 
election are an excellent band of capable speakers, some of 
whom might well speak more. They more than hold their own 
when compared with the average male member swept in in 
1931, though these contain many young men of first-rate quali- 
fications who, given wider opportunity than being one of a 
majority of five hundred others, would make their mark. As 
interesting a group as any is that of which Mr. Vyvyan Adams 
is the most active member. Keenly interested in disarmament 
and a League of Nations foreign policy, they intervene regularly 
in debates on the subject, and emphasise Conservative support 
for such topics. Whenever the diehards come out, or are likely 
to come out, with a motion, question or letter to The Times of a 
reactionary nature, they are either forestalled or immediately 
answered by this section. In this manner the prosecution of a 
more advanced foreign policy is much assisted. It is unfortu- 
nately little that Liberals or Labour can do in this Parliament 
to influence the Government, so that any movement of progres- 
sive opinion in the Tory ranks is to be encouraged and supported, 
particularly as in matters of peace and disarmament there is a 
wide measure of agreement in all parties as to what should be 
done. The extremists of right and left are some times found 
united, though for different reasons, in support of an impractic- 
able policy of inaction inconsistent with our international obliga- 
tions under the Covenant of the League of Nations. Whatever 
final concession, whether in respect of military aircraft, tanks, 
mobile guns, or in the realm of security the Government finds 
it necessary to make in order to obtain a satisfactory Disarma- 
ment Convention, I am sure the House of Commons and the 
country will assent to. In this problem the stage has now really 
been reached when the process of conciliation must be carried 
to its last stage by a mutual surrender of non-essential positions 
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in the common interest. One such in England’s case is un- 
doubtedly that of the bombing reservation. Only the heads of 
_ Governments, as at Locarno or Lausanne, can see this through. 
Lengthy debate and solemn resolution can serve no useful 
- purpose. 

The main case against the Government is that having the 
_ power and opportunity they have failed to give the world leader- 
ship. They have been willing to listen to others and talk 
things over, and in the end to go a considerable way in the 
right direction in the wake of bolder spirits. Above all they 
hate being bold themselves, and are very sensitive to or fearful 
of criticism that often does not matter. No doubt there are 
ultra-Conservative elements in the Cabinet that require the treat- 
/ ment of time to bring round. 

It must be acknowledged that however slow and painful may 
be the process, there has been a steady change leftwards of the 
Government’s orientation. ‘They haltingly feel their way, and 
finding the ground firm beneath them take a few steps at a time 
in a forward direction or retrieve a blunder. The most notable 
case of this was the Russian prisoners. ‘This was very badly 
handled and probably resulted in two of them remaining in 
prison for two and a half months quite unnecessarily. No doubt 
the strongest diplomatic representations in suitable language 
were justified, but actually to impose the embargo before the 
final stage of the proceedings had been reached was a grave 
error. Sir John Simon used language of exacerbation in the 
House which would have been capable of inciting a great 
majority to declare war with alacrity. Fortunately, reason has 
prevailed in the end. ‘The Liberal party were able to play a 
decisive part during the debates on the Prohibition of Russian 
Imports Bill and to assist in obtaining an undertaking that the 
measure would be used only for the purpose of helping the 
prisoners, and not for a trade objective. 

The World Economic Conference has dominated recent weeks 
to such an extent that the House of Commons has largely been 
left to minor ministers and under-secretaries. As many of these 
are at least the equal of their nominal superiors this does not 
perhaps much matter, but it has caused the House to assert 
itself and to endeavour to insist on the attendance of Cabinet 
Ministers affected by the business before it. 

Nothing can disguise the fact that one country can do little 
alone for long to bring prosperity. The technique of world 
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co-operation has manifestly a long way to go before its necessity j 
is accepted. There is nothing to make one think that the Ameri- 
can experiment can succeed unless co-ordinated action is taken 
elsewhere. Our Government, uninspiring as their programme 
was, has escaped the reproach of responsibility for a break- 
down of the Conference. It would appear as if the nations 
would have to live for a long time to come in an atmosphere 
of crisis, through a series of Conferences and adjournments of 
conferences. In this case, however much one might wish the 
contrary, the condition of bewilderment will persist in the 
minds of the electors, scant interest will continue to be taken 
in politicians and the people will simply hope for the best in 
a dark and lowering scene. I predict the Government will 
continue till 1936, and face the electors again as a so-called 
National Government. This is assuming their general trend of 
policy remains unchanged. If it moves to the right this fore- 
cast may well be wrong. 

The Liberal Party has a difficult task in this position. It 
must free itself at the first eligible opportunity from any appear- 
ance of general support for a Government so little inclined to 
govern firmly or courageously and so committed to a futile 
policy of tariffs and restrictions. This opportunity may come 
before the House resumes in the autumn. Our leaders will 
speak, I submit, with not less but more authority from the 
shades of official opposition. It will be known where we are, 
and that Liberals are definitely submitting their case and 
conduct to the country for consideration at the next election. 
All that is in our view wise in the Government’s programme we 
shall continue to support. The party will not in the long run 
lose credit because it exercised patience through these critical 
years and turned with reluctance from all association with a 
national effort that at the beginning held out the hope of fruitful 
co-operation. Bewildering as the position must be to keen 
Liberals in the country, the Liberal leaders are entitled to ask’ 
for their continued trust and confidence. No one can clearly 
foresee the future even for a few months ahead. We may be 
heading for the angry rocks of nationalism and the break-up of 
civilisation as we know it. ‘The Liberal crew must be there 
ready to take over when called upon to navigate into the calmer 
seas of a planned order where world peace, freedom of trade and 
personal liberty are assured. 


GEOFFREY Le M. Manper. 


REVOLUTIONARY GERMANY AND ITS 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


IKE Russia and Italy, Germany is now dominated by the 
Destine and will of a single political party. It is true 
that the Revolution is in the first instance an internal 
event. But it is conditioned in all its thinking by the character 
' of the external world—by the existence of the Versailles Treaty, 
by the operation of Reparations and other instruments of inter- 
national life, by the League of Nations, by the general 
European setting of republican Germany, with the ‘‘ Republic’”’ 
itself as an imported and enforced product, as it emerged from 
defeat in a world war. Its dynamic was a protest against 
contemporary Europe and world conditions. Directly and 
indirectly, the propaganda which has made Hitler Chancellor is 
crowded with statements of the new Germany’s attitude towards 
Europe and the world. There is forecast of a changed world. There 
is prophecy of a new status for the Germany which for long had 
been condemned to feed on the husks of which the swine did eat. 
The Revolution is essentially authoritarian. ‘There are two 
who speak with the greatest authority of all: Hitler and 
Rosenberg. ‘The Chancellor’s autobiography, Mein Kampf, is 
revolutionary Germany’s Bible. ‘To say that it has displaced 
Das Kapital is a small and negative side of the reckoning. 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra in the kmnapsacks of 
Prussian officers in 1914 is a small incident compared with the 
spiritual significance and the awakening produced by Hitler’s 
book. For years this modern Luther has been gaining authority 
as a man sent by God to save the nation. His book has lain 
and lies on the professor’s table in pride of place and is pointed 
to as the ‘‘ message.’’? It contains no systematic exposition 
of new Germany’s foreign policy. But no one can read it 
without crystallising a conception of what Nazi Germany is 
to mean to the world. Dr. Rosenberg has been for years the 
leading editor of the party’s chief and amazingly successful 
daily paper, the Voelkische Beobachter. He is the specialist 
on foreign affairs, as was Mr. MacDonald for the British 
Labour Party. But whereas the latter was never more than 
an amateur, the former prided himself on the profundity of 
his European knowledge. Mr. MacDonald, as amateur, could 
be made a fool of by the British Foreign Office. Dr. Rosenberg 
has taken charge of the German Foreign Office. 
VoL. CXLIV. fe) 
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What are the main features of the programme which these 
two leaders have been advocating to the point of their accession 
to power? ‘Take Dr. Rosenberg first, author of The Future 
Path of German Foreign Policy, written in 1927. His formula 
may be thus expressed : ‘‘ Over the head of William the Timid 
and back to Bismarck.”’ 

(a) The Meaning of Versailles.—Although the World War 
has ended, a world struggle continues. Struggle is the father 
of all things. ‘The significant fact in the struggle of our age 
is that parliamentary democracy, as an expression of the 
individualist economics of the nineteenth century, no longer 
corresponds to the belief of this generation. In fact, the much- 
vaunted democracy began to die at the very moment when it 
was celebrating its greatest political victory, namely at 
Versailles on June 28th, 1919. In the war Germany was 
defeated because Germany had no objective. The Entente 
peoples had. Germany’s problem is how to make a People 
(Volk) out of a conglomerate of 63 millions and, having done 
this, how to create more space and territory for a German race 
of 100,000,000. ‘The first is a problem of internal politics. The 
second is a problem of foreign policy. But each solution is 
bound up with the other. Internally the problem is one of 
building up a new will to power. The Nazi Party is that will. 
The ultimate internal victory is not possible unless external 
freedom follows. 

(b) General Character of the New Policy. Since the days of 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Lichnowsky, German foreign policy 
has followed some sort of internationalism. It has played up 
to the stock markets, or to the Church, or to the Second and 
Third Internationals. The one thing that can be said about 
it is that it was not a German policy. One can only speak 
with bated breath about foreign policy. This, however, can 
be said plainly: There must be an awakening of the German 
nation. The unspoken longings which remained unrealised 
in 1914 must be resumed, and alliances with Powers must be 
sought which are wholly or partly favourable to these interests. 
Germany must win in the next round of the world struggle. 
Then her two millions will not have died in vain. 

(c) The Dynamic Forces of History. ‘The political destiny 
of a people is determined primarily by race, number, 
geographical situation, racial surroundings and by its 
philosophy. In the German case the great tribal wanderings 
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of the nordic race began in prehistoric time. They played 
their part in shaping ancient India, Persia, Greece and Rome. 
In the Year One a new nordic bloodstream began to flow, which 
reached its zenith in the period of the Germanic tribal wander- 
ings. This second flood created the Germanised states and 
the morality (Sittlichkeit) of Western civilisation, as the 
governing class (Herrscherschicht) of other races and peoples. 
Clearly this nordic bloodstream is the homo sapiens of a 
Europe not yet human. In the modern age the Social 
Democratic Party has given a poisonous and vicious meaning 
to the word imperialism. It has broadcast the view that every 
form of domination of one group by another is, in principle, 
immoral. The awakening Germany will reject this view, and 
decisively. 

It has to be made plain that there are many forms of 
imperialism. ‘There is a purely military imperialism, which 
does not rest on and grow out of the vital needs of a people. 
It is inspired by adventure and robbery. French imperialism 
belongs to this category. There is an economic imperialism, 
which was an outstanding phenomenon of the nineteenth 
century, when it was dominated by the supposed needs of 
powerful industrial and financial groups. In this false 
imperialism Germany was involved down to 1914, and was 
deflected from her true destiny. ‘There is also an imperialism 
which is rooted in the true and vital needs of a people. 
Examples of this positive and creative variety are the wander- 
ings of the Germanic peoples in the East, the entry of the 
Anglo-Saxons into America, and the present expansion of 
Japan. This form, necessary and inevitable, has its sanction 
in blood and is justified by blood. It can sometimes happen 
that two blood groups come into conflict. There is then hardly 
a question of objective Right or Wrong. It is a case of a 
tragic destiny which belongs to the process of life. 

The secret of all victories lies in the steady maintenance 
of a will to power, in an eternal imperialist impulse, which 
no other movement, even the pacifist, can escape. The 
‘‘ Wilhelm ’’ period had the entirely correct idea of stopping 
German blood from being wasted, as, for example, by with- 
drawing it from the building of an American alien state, and 
by seeking a German empire which would preserve it. The 
error lay in yielding to economic imperialism, as, for example, 
in the Bagdad scheme, and in not realising that the consequence 
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of this would be armed conflict with England. It is no use 
reproaching England. We should reproach ourselves. We 
ought to have sought adequate allies for such a policy. We 
ought to have struck earlier. Or, we ought to have abandoned 
the idea of an African Empire and have strengthened our forces 
on land, so that we could have conquered territory in Europe. 
This latter way would have been the organic one, rooted in 
the processes of German life, and belonging to destiny. It 
would have meant the abandonment of romantic crusades and 
the resumption of the movement of.the Germanic peoples to 
which the Germans owe their being. East of the Elbe is 
German colonial country. The ambit is indicated in the 
wanderings of the Swabians and of the Knights in the days 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

(d) Future Policy. Germany has to choose between two 
aspects of German history: between crusading and territorial 
politics ; between world imperialism and the state arising from 
a people’s necessity; between Bismarck and Wilhelm I]; 
between Stresemann’s League of Nations and the People’s 
National Socialist Germanic State in Mid-Europe. The 
German awakening must be based on the imperialism of the 
German People, in so far as territory is necessary in order to 
live, and in order to guarantee to the German people a healthy 
and a strong existence. Geographically it must be made certain 
that this territory is bound to the Fatherland, and so avoid 
the German calamity of the Middle Ages and the later period 
of emigration. It is a condition of existence that this territory 
be obtained. It must be conquered in Europe, not in Africa, 
and primarily in the East. This conception gives the basis 
of a German foreign policy for centuries to come. 

(e) The Need for Alliances. This destiny of Germany 
requires alliances. If they can be brought to understand the 
meaning of history the two allies will be Italy and England. 
France is impossible and can be written off. She has taken 
over the leadership of the Black race, in order to Africanise 
Europe. This involves the racial decay of Europe. She is no 
longer a European state, but an outpost of Africa, in principle 
a mulatto state. In no circumstances can Germany make 
alliance with France; for her character makes this impossible. 
It would close the door of the East, and she is the support of 
the Black race against Europe. 


Italy is New Germany’s primary ally. In the struggle 
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against decadent parliamentary democracy, the rdle of leader- 
ship in Europe has fallen to Italy. In territorial policies 
Germany and Italy look in different directions and do not 
conflict. The Italian direction lies south, south-west and south- 
east. The German direction is east and north-east. Nor does 
German union with Austria present any danger to Italy. On the 
contrary : it would guarantee Northern Italy against bolshevism, 
and Yugo-Slavia would be definitely encircled. 

So far as England is concerned, the supreme lesson of the 
war is that England and the U.S.A. fought on the wrong side, 
and Germany, through false alliances, brought about the fall 
of Bismarck’s Germany. But history goes on. Old problems 
are unsolved and demand an answer. What is wanted is an 
alliance with a People’s Germany and an England liberated 
from the ‘‘ City’’ and pursuing her true imperial policy. 
Germany would abandon her crusading politics of the Wilhelm IT 
period. But she would require unconditional support, even 
against France, in her policy of expansion in the East, so far 
as may be necessary to feed roo million Germans. 

After Rosenberg’s analysis of Germany’s future foreign 
policy, no useful purpose would be served in elaborating the 
ideas of his chief. It is enough to assert that the two volumes 
of Mein Kampf underpin and confirm the outlines and the 
details of this policy. Of the large number of possible 
quotations, I select what is representative with the greatest 
brevity. 

The National Movement has to be, not the advocate of 
other peoples, but the champion of its own. In particular, 
we are not the defenders of the well-known ‘“‘ poor, small 
peoples,’’ but soldiers for our own.’’ (Page 741.) 

. . . In this way we National Socialists consciously oppose 
the method in which we conducted our foreign policy before 
the war. We start where one stopped 600 years ago. We 
terminate the eternal Germanic march to the South and West 
of Europe and turn our eyes to the land of the East... . 
If, however, we talk in the Europe of to-day of new ground, 
we can, in the first line, only think of Russia and its subject 
Border States. (Page 742.) 

An alliance whose aim does not include the design of war 
is meaningless and useless. (Page 747.) 

The aim of our policy must be an Eastern aim in the sense 
of the acquisition of the necessary soil for the German people. 
._.. We must accept every sacrifice asked of us that is 
likely to lead to a destruction of the French hegemony in 
Europe. Every Power to-day which, like us, finds France’s 
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ambition intolerable, is our natural ally. No approach to 
such a Power must be too hard for us, no sacrifice must seem 
impossible if it offers the final possibility of the overthrow 
of our deadliest foe. (Page 755.) 


On the showing of its leaders the foreign policy of the New 
Germany does not fail in being explicit. The age of 
Stresemann, which we had construed to be an age of reconcilia- 
tion with France, an age of the redress by mutual consent of 
acknowledged injustices arising out of the Treaty of Versailles, 
an age of the building up of European solidarity and inter- 
national society through the League of Nations and other 
agencies—the age of Stresemann, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, is dead. This age had struck deep roots in British 
policy and opinion. Since before the invasion of the Ruhr 
weighty British opinion was always exposed to the taunt of 
being pro-German. ‘The way to a new and consolidated Europe 
was seen through a redress of German grievances, the common 
detestation of war, and the growing conception of European 
citizenship. 

Two things emerge with perfect clarity from this analysis. 
The new foreign policy is not the negative one of redress of 
grievances, for it rests on the right to expand, on a historic 
conception of Germany’s mission in the world. Secondly it 
is, in principle, a declaration of war on Europe. ‘There is no 
peace machinery in existence, nor ever will be, competent to 
meet Germany’s new demands. The Border States are in peril. 
The independent State of Poland becomes an open question. 
Czecho-Slovakia is exposed to profound transformation. 
Austria is to be absorbed. Russia in Europe is to be disinte- 
grated. It will be said that these declarations are but the 
thinking aloud and the ravings of fanatical partisans who are 
now to be taken in hand by the responsibility of power. ‘The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Good! We will put our 
ears to the ground. We will wait and see. 

Meanwhile, the re-armament of Germany has begun. Herr 
Nadolny has had his round of obstruction at the Disarmament 
Conference. Baron von Neurath has given official notice about 
re-armament. Papen, from a Prussian watch-tower, has 
released again the War-Kultur beast of evil reputation. Hitler, 
under the shock of Germany’s complete isolation, whether 
tested in London, Washington or Rome, delivered a masterly 
speech, which created a pacifist impression and released a 
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temporary tension throughout the world. Most people will 
be inclined to the view that the bellicose Papen is less to be 
feared than the pacifist Hitler. We shall wait and see. But 
we shall not wait passively. For the life of Europe, not alone 
in its political and economic aspects, is threatened to its founda- 
tions. In a revolutionary age, foreign policy must be energetic 
and deliberate, capable of renunciation and of new beginnings 
if it is not again to be handed over to the folly of war. 

The only adequate answer to the extravagance of German 
nationalism is a Federation of Europe. The French have failed 
once in a federal effort. We cannot afford to fail a second time. 
But success is only possible when Britain wills it and takes the 
initiative in creating the Federation. ‘That is a positive policy 
for future British politics. The negative aspect of this policy 
is that the price which Germany shall pay for any help, at any 
time, from Britain, is the abandonment of war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

RENNIE SMITH. 


THE UNTOUCHABLE PROBLEM. 


E are able to trace out in India one of the most 

determined and prolonged racial experiments ever 

attempted in the history of mankind. It was carried 
through over a vast period of years and became more and more 
complex as each generation passed on. Even under modern 
conditions some of its main features still persist, though 
successive blows have been dealt at its foundations which have 
shaken the whole fabric. 

At the outset the experiment was a very simple one. ‘The 
Aryan tribes, which entered the Punjab through the Khyber 
Pass, instinctively segregated themselves from the original dark 
inhabitants, endeavouring to maintain the integrity of their 
own stock amid those of another race. ‘The process was not 
unlike that which is happening before our eyes in South Africa 
to-day and has led on to the Colour Bar. Marriage with the 
darker inhabitants was forbidden by strict religious tabus. So 
effective were these restraints that the two races remained con- 
tinuously apart. After more than three thousand years, the 
original Aryan features can still be easily recognised among 
the high-caste Hindus. Other explanations have been given of 
this complex caste system of India, but what I have outlined 
still appears to me in the simplest manner to fit the facts. The 
very word for “‘ caste’? in ancient India (varna) may be trans- 
lated ‘‘ colour,’’ and the religious system evolved is still called 
by orthodox Hindus ‘‘ Sanatana Varnashrama Dharma,”’ the 
Eternal Religion of Caste. The Aryans brought with them into 
India a magnificent intellectual equipment. It is a fascinating 
study to compare them with the early Hellenic stock which 
passed on into Europe. The parallel Sanskrit and Greek forms 
of grammar and speech denote a close kinship. The classical 
face in Greek sculpture can be traced in the highest types of 
Northern India. At least we may say, with some confidence, 
that in the ancient history of mankind no other areas were so 
fertile in sheer intellectual greatness as ancient Greece in the 
West and India in the East. 

We find, then, this caste instinct seeking to work out, to the 
extreme limit, the most rigid conditions of racial and religious 
exclusion. Caste was marriage, and marriage was caste. ‘To 
marry out of caste was to be outcaste. To be outcaste meant 
social degradation even to the length of becoming ‘‘ untouch- 
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able.’’ While other later conquests of an alien people in a new 
country—such as those of the sixteenth century in the New 
World—were usually accompanied by ruthless slaughter, these 
Aryan conquerors were willing from the first to assign a place 
in the social structure, however inferior to their own, to those 
whom they had subdued. Though, in this manner, they avoided 
the final tragedy of wholesale massacre, nevertheless, by accept- 
ing the rigid principle of religious and racial exclusion, they 
brought about evils which in the long run were hardly less 
pernicious. For inevitably a petrifying of human society began 
to appear owing to segregation. Life tended to become static 
rather than dynamic. 

The four original castes branched out in a thousand direc- 
tions. Subdivisions multiplied. Even among the outcastes, or 
untouchables, the same ramifying tendency soon became 
apparent. Furthermore, occupational groups, such as gold- 
smiths and iron workers, began to separate themselves off into 
castes of their own; and among the lower castes the occupation 
of tanning and other means of livelihood, which involved the 
touching of dead animals, were regarded as unclean. Those who 
were engaged in these things tended to form new segregated 
groups. Thus occupation, and not merely racial origin, divided 
men off from one another. A whole theory of “ pollution ’’ grew 
up which went far beyond difference of racial origin. It may 
be noticed, in a parenthesis, that an analogy to this stratification 
of society, on a caste basis, can be traced in medieval Europe 
at the end of the Dark Ages. This resulted in the hard divisions 
of the feudal system. Moreover, the medieval Jewish quarter in 
different townships, called Jewry, corresponded in some measure 
to the segregated areas assigned to the depressed classes in 
Indian villages. But this analogy cannot be pressed too far. A 
much closer parallel to Indian conditions may be found in the 
colour bar of modern times, especially in South Africa, which 
has already been noticed. Thus Hindu religion, in spite of its 
universal outlook and philosophic basis of unity, by a strange 
doctrinal aberration became a powerful supporter of Caste. The 
religious dogma of Karma or Retribution was employed to 
justify these very social inequalities which had thus been made 
permanent. For the man who was born a Sudra, or an Untouch- 
able, was assumed to have committed some offence in a previous 
incarnation, which had reduced him to this lower level. Only 
by fulfilling his function in society faithfully, in the status 
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wherein he was born, could he hope to obtain his release and 
rise to a higher caste in a new birth. 

Certain facts which stand out as prominent landmarks in 
Indian history need to be carefully studied before considering 
what is happening to-day. For it is only by a survey of the 
past that the future can be duly estimated. The constant irrup- 
tion of war-like tribes through the mountain passes, following — 
in the wake of the Aryan invaders, served in the long run to | 
strengthen Caste. These inroads of nomad humanity, on trek — 
from Central Asia, continued over a period of more than five — 
hundred years. Each new warrior clan pierced its way either _ 
southward or eastward, and at first remained as a corporate 
group, detached from the Hindu religious life around it. But 
in the end these different tribes became thoroughly absorbed in 
the flexible Brahminical system. ‘They formed new castes of 
their own and accepted the Brahmin supremacy. ‘This accom- 
modation of new groups within the Hindu social structure has 
not yet come to an end; for the same process is being repeated 
even to-day with respect to some of the aboriginal tribes, and 
it may form the key to the ultimate solution of the Untouchable 
problem itself. All careful investigators are agreed that new 
castes are still being formed at the bottom of the social scale, 
and that a levelling up is going on side by side with the break- 
ing down of some of the more rigid barriers of Caste. 

At one crucial epoch it appeared as though a change of 
religious outlook had come which might break through the 
whole trend of events and undermine the intricate caste orga- 
nisation. For Gautama, the Buddha, though born in the rank 
of the Kshattriyas, or warrior caste, showed in his teaching a 
marked indifference to such social distinctions. His religious 
movement owed much of its driving force to the universal nature 
of its main principles, which tended to weaken Caste. The 
monastic life of early Buddhism was open to all classes. There 
was also a place in the new order for women as well as men. 
But the Brahmin priesthood, which had continually preserved 
the religious boundaries of Caste, rallied again after this attack. 
For a time, indeed, the fresh and living impulse of the Buddhist 
teaching prevailed in the North and West of India. It pene- 
trated even to the South and crossed the Southern Seas. ‘Then 
slowly and almost imperceptibly Caste resumed its sway in 
India, and Buddhism made its permanent home beyond the 
Indian borders. 
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A later and more forceful attack upon the caste system was 
made by the powerful encroachment of Islam. The Muham- 
madan conquest cleansed away much of the grossness of 
idolatrous superstition which the North of India at that time 
had still retained. It also helped to remove some of the worst 
abuses which had grown up under the overpowering shadow 
of Caste. Multitudes of outcaste Hindus were prepared to 
embrace this virile, proselytising creed of Islam. Those who 
became Muslims were accepted immediately as equals. The 
eighty million Musalmans in India to-day represent, in the 
main, the descendants of these converts from Hinduism. 

But in the South of India, where Islam had never penetrated 
very deeply into the village life, the evils inherent in Caste 
continued unchanged. The misery of the outcastes in the 
Madras Presidency can hardly be imagined by those who have 
not witnessed with their own eyes its demoralising effects. In 
Malabar, especially, the daily lot of the Untouchables has sunk 
so low that it has brought them almost to a sub-human level. 

Yet from earliest times, religious leaders from within 
Hinduism have arisen, like prophets and seers of old, to protest 
against the social and religious segregation which Caste implies. 
These saintly and devoted men and women have done every- 
thing spiritually possible to break down the impassable 
barriers. They have embraced the Untouchables and admitted 
them freely into their own religious fellowship. They have 
sought, by their own examples, to abolish the worst forms of 
the caste system. Nevertheless, the closely knitted fibrous 
roots still remain below the surface, and like a spreading weed 
the rank growth of Untouchability springs up again and again 
to cover the land. 

Other religious influences, outside orthodox Hinduism, have 
also left their reforming marks both in the North and in the 
South. The Sikh Khalsa, the Brahmo Samaj, and the Arya 
Samaj, have each in turn carried on with success the noblest 
redeeming and rescuing work. Furthermore thousands of out- 
castes, through different mass movements, have been carried 
forward on the strong current of a new and living hope till 
they have found shelter in the Christian Church. Yet it must 
be sadly confessed that hitherto, in spite of all these attempts 
to pierce through the walls of evil tradition, only the outworks 
have been demolished. The citadel of Untouchability has not 
yet been stormed. 
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Rabindranath Tagore, in addition to his vast literary fame, 
will go down to posterity in India on account of his fearless life- 
long championship of the cause of the Untouchables. Through- 
out the whole of his literary career, in his most famous novels, 
in his social satires, in his short stories, and in his immortal 
verse, he has taken up their cause undauntedly. No Indian 
writer has ever done more, with burning words of indignation, 
to bring home to his fellow countrymen man’s inhumanity to 
man. ‘Thus he has been in a marked manner the Prophet of 
their emancipation. By his own pure life and daily conduct he 
has carried out into practice his faith in the unity of Man. 
One brief poem, embodying his thoughts, may be quoted here 
as revealing his inner spirit. It is a free translation from a 
young Bengali poet, Satyendra Nath Datta. It needs to be 
remembered that the work of ‘‘ sweeper ’’ or ‘‘ scavenger ’’ has 
been allotted in India to the Untouchables. ‘This will explain 
the symbolism of the poem. ‘Tagore writes : 


Why do they shun your touch, my friend ? 

Why do they call you ‘‘ unclean,’’ 

Whom cleanliness follows at every step, 

Making the earth meet for our dwelling, 

And ever luring us back from return to the wild? 

You help us, like a mother her child, into freshness, 

And uphold the truth that disgust is never for man. 

The holy stream of your ministry carries all pollution away, 

And ever remains pure. 

Once the Lord Siva Himself saved the world from a deluge of 
poison 

By drinking the draught with His own lips: 

And you save the world from filth, every day, 

With the same divine sufferance. 

Come, friend! Come my hero! 

Give me the courage to serve man, 

Even while bearing the brand of infamy from him. 


It would be hard to find a more delicately beautiful tribute to 
lowly, unrequited service than this. This song is widely known, 
and it has had its influence upon the course of the outcastes’ 
struggle for freedom. 

One event, still more recent, remains to be chronicled. 
Mahatma Gandhi has brought to a sudden climax his own 
supreme devotion to the cause of the Untouchables, offering his 
life as a ransom for the removal of the curse that has lain upon 
them for centuries past. He has been able, by his commanding 
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personality, to bring to bear the whole power of the Indian 
National Movement against this deep-seated and appalling 
wrong done to our fellow men. He has also most intimately 
bound up its removal and the winning of full independence for 
India in the same bundle of national hopes, declaring that 
Swaraj cannot possibly be obtained so long as millions in India 
remain degraded and enslaved. The story is well known all 
over India how he has, in the past, not only preached this as a 
doctrine, but also practised it in the inner circle of his own 
home, by adopting as his daughter a child born of untouchable 
parents. Thus, like Tagore, he has shown his faith in action. 
Furthermore, he has performed daily with his own hands every 
form of scavenger work. In his personal life and in his Ashram, 
both by word and deed, he has made what was before considered 
unclean to be clean and pure. His wife, Kasturbai, who was at 
first bitterly opposed to this innovation, has in the end become 
one of the most enthusiastic and successful workers for the 
removal of Untouchability. 

Will, then, this age-long evil yield at last to the commanding 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi? Probably no single greater 
spiritual force has ever attacked it at its centre. For in an 
extraordinary manner Mahatma Gandhi has won, even during 
his own life-time, a universal moral supremacy among the multi- 
tudes in the Indian villages. His spiritual pre-eminence is 
acknowledged on every side throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Above all, the Untouchables themselves have come 
to look upon him as their redeemer and saviour. His startling 
determination, even while in prison, to ‘‘ fast unto death ”’ 
rather than allow the Untouchables to be separated from the 
Caste Hindus in the new Constitution, has shown to the whole 
world what a desperate remedy was required if the evil was to 
be kept within bounds. Though weak and thin in his physical 
frame and advanced in age, he had felt that only such a final 
act of sacrifice could avail to set them free. In this act of fasting 
on their behalf he had the enthusiastic support and sympathy of 
Tagore. Again, by his more recent fast of twenty-one days, 
undertaken in order to purify the whole movement, he has 
deeply stirred the hearts of the masses of the Indian people. 

A new hope of national unity in India has begun to dawn. 
It involves the final removal of this curse. Just as when the 
warmth of sunshine penetrates at last to the very centre of some 
vast mass of mountain snow, its icy hold gives way and the 
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avalanche comes toppling down, so it is the ardent hope in 
countless human hearts that the great mountain load of misery 
within the wretched homes of the Untouchables may at length 
relax its hold and melt away beneath the sunshine of a happier 
and brighter world. Sooner or later these passionate longings 
are bound to be fulfilled. For we can now unhesitatingly assert 
that never has there been such a combination of forces allied 
together in battle line against this crowning human wrong. 
Thus, looking back in outline only. from the first days of the 
Aryan invasion to the present time, it can be seen all along that 
the major problem of India, which has clamoured insistently for 
solution, has been that of a free intermingling of races, castes 
and creeds, within a common civilisation. The fundamental 
question has always been raised by saints and sages alike : how 
can a truly harmonious social organisation be formed out of 
elements so incorrigibly discordant ? 

By the very fact of India’s own unique geographical position 
(as the one fertile monsoon land into which the tribes from 
rainless Central Asia instinctively overflowed), her rich plains 
had formed a meeting place where all races and religions met. 
Only a feeble resistance was ever raised against this influx 
from without. At no time did it appear difficult for the more 
hardy races from the North to pierce though the mountain 
passes. But this abundant freedom of access raised from the 
very first the whole question of social intermingling in its 
acutest form. If, therefore, after many centuries of effort the 
racial issue of India still remains waiting for solution, this 
should not be surprising to us in the West. Least of all can 
the Western peoples afford either to criticise or to condemn. 
For no problem of mankind has proved more difficult to solve 
than this; and whenever the Kuropean nations, especially the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, have had to face it in their own history 
they have lamentably failed. Our sympathy, therefore, ought 
to go out in full to a country like India which has struggled 
so bravely forward into the light and has accumulated such 
valuable experience for the whole world. 

The racial problem of the Western Hemisphere may be seen 
most markedly in the colour question in South Africa, which I 
have already mentioned. It can also be witnessed in the Negro 
question of the United States and in other lands. If we are 
honest with ourselves we shall acknowledge quite frankly that 
the evil of Untouchability is by no means confined to India. 
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The exclusiveness of the White Race is just as strong to-day 
as it was in Aryan times. What is still more lamentable is the 
fact that the Christian religion in the West has hitherto shown 
no signs of gaining a complete victory over this inveterate evil 
as it did over slavery a century ago. Racial prejudice in East 
and West alike has continued to run its course in spite of the 


highest dictates of the Christian Faith. 


These considerations bring us back quite naturally to the 
profoundest of all modern racial issues which distracts Indian 
life to-day, namely the White Race complex. For the Western 
rulers, not only in India but throughout the world, have 
repeatedly refused to accord racial equality to Indians within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. ‘They have raised the 
colour bar instead. In its most glaring form, this fact has been 
made apparent in South Africa by unjust discrimination and 
segregation. Other Dominions, also, have protected themselves 
by a “‘ White Race’ policy, which has made Indian immigra- 
tion impossible. Australians may enter freely into India, but not 
vice versa. ‘The same is true of Canada and New Zealand. 
Herein are revealed in an acute form grave issues between 
Indian and British statesmen, which no Round Table Conference 
has been able to remove. 

This White Race complex, which has so deeply infected the 
British people in India and elsewhere, though parallel to the 
old caste evil, is in certain practical effects a wholly new 
portent in human affairs. For while the Caste system, with its 
Untouchability, attacked only a single country, the new caste 
prejudice has deeply infected every continent. It tends more 
and more to treat the whole of mankind, outside the European 
racial area, with half-veiled patronage bordering on contempt, 
as an inferior stock. Humanity, in such a theory, is divided up 
into two separate compartments. In one category are placed 
the White European Races, with their overflow in America and 
Australasia : in the other are massed together practically all the 
remaining peoples and races of the world. This unnatural divi- 
sion of the human race according to colour and complexion is as 
irrational as it must be disastrous in its final issues. 

For the effect of these continually increasing discriminations 
has been to close up the avenue of friendship and to open the 
door of bitter resentment. In earlier days, under the East India 
Company, there were frequent opportunities for close com- 
panionships between Eastern and Western individuals. These 
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led on to great mutual respect. In such an atmosphere of good- 
will it was possible on the one hand for the West to help the 
East, as it emerged into a stirring period of renaissance, and, 
on the other hand, help came back in full measure to the West ; 
for the philosophy and culture of the East were eagerly studied _ 
and appreciated in Europe as a new gift bestowed on the human _ 
race. But in the present atmosphere of mutual distrust owing © 
to colour prejudice, nothing great or noble can flourish. ‘The 
meanest side of human nature comes to the fore. 

What is to be the end? As long as the two peoples—the 
Indians and the British, the East and the West—are forced to _ 
live closely together, with bitterness continually increasing, the 
racial evil cannot be overcome. For the very foundations of 
mutual trust and goodwill are obviously lacking. ‘Therefore, 
only as educated and enlightened Indians are released from what 
has become an intolerable bondage will any possibility of friend- 
ship return. ‘The responsibility for their own self-governance 
has now become not only an abstract right but an immediate and 
pressing necessity; indeed it is long overdue. Without this, 
racial dislike will increase and the world will become still more 
divided into two hostile camps. 

Whether equal partnership between the two countries will 
become possible in the future depends more on the conduct of 
the West, which has power in its own hand, than on anything 
else. If the West is ready to accept racial equality in every 
sphere of life as the ideal to be aimed at and achieved, an 
equal partnership between East and West is still open; but if 
the West insists on racial superiority being recognised in India, 
China, and Japan, there can be no peace at all for the world. 
For on one thing above all others modern India is bent. She 
is determined to solve, from within, her own racial problems, 
including that of untouchability, on lines of equality and justice. 

C. F. ANDREWS. 


TT. 


“ ANTHONY HOPE.” 
M: knowledge of Anthony Hope Hawkins began in the 


autumn of 1881, when as a freshman just arrived from 
Marlborough he won a scholarship at Balliol, and took 
possession of a large room over the archway between the two 


- quadrangles, which has since, I believe, been annexed by the 


dons. From his window he looked over the Fellows’ Garden 


_ to the cottage where George Curzon, already a resplendent 
| figure, lived in rooms soon to be occupied by Cosmo Lang. 


Jowitt’s house was within a stone’s throw; there were idle tradi- 
tions of undergraduates throwing stones at its windows to make 
the master appear. Strachan-Davidson and R. L. Nettleship, 
the tutors whom Hawkins most regarded, were not far away. 
W. E. Bowen, bearing a name well known at Harrow and at 


Fe Balliol, had a room and a piano which Hawkins did not appre- 


ciate underneath. F.§. Boas, Ludovic Grant, J. A. Spender, 
were Exhibitioners of the same year. Charles Eliot and Frank 
Pember, famous already as scholars—though Eliot had not yet 
written the Finnish grammar which hardly anyone could review 
—and Edward Grey, destined to be very famous as a Com- 
moner, had come up the year before. Cosmo Lang, ‘‘ Tab”’ 
Brassey, Charles Roberts and Godfrey Benson, followed soon 
after. It is tempting to linger on the names of many others 
who shared in the companionship of those delightful years. 
Anthony Hawkins was then a grave and handsome under- 
graduate, with a touch of boyish austerity about him, a steady 
reader, a runner and football-player, a ready debater, an un- 
daunted talker, never garrulous, but when in the mood for con- 
versation excelling in argument and repartee. He always had 
abundant humour, but he was far more serious at eighteen than 
at thirty-eight. They were days when young Oxford busied 
itself with social reform, when Ruskin came back to lecture, 
when Arnold Toynbee died and the Hall which commemorates 
him was founded, when Arthur Acland gathered the Inner 
Ring, as we half-mockingly called ourselves, about him, when 
Spender and other unregenerate spirits brought up firebrands 
like Henry George or John Dillon to speak on land nationalisa- 
tion or Home Rule, when the Bitter Cry of Outcast Lon- 
don moved the Union to enthusiasms of which no boy need 
feel ashamed. Hawkins, like many of us, was a devoted 
follower of Mr. Gladstone. But he affected a great admiration 
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for Mr. Henry Labouchere, and he presided gaily over the. 
Club of dangerous young Radicals which, incongruously enough, 
had appropriated to itself the name of the most typical and 
venerable of Whigs. Lord Russell’s grandson, if I mistake 
not, was a member of the Club. Hawkins presided also for one 
term over the Union, where J. A. Hamilton, Michael Sadler, 
Robert Cecil, and above all, Cosmo Lang, held sway. At one 
time there was rather a set made against the Radicals from 
Balliol. But Lang, a great Conservative orator, whom 
without originality we nicknamed Demosthenes, restored the 
respectability of the College. i 

Hawkins was a keen debater : we all probably spent too much 
time in making speeches. He was no mean athlete. He was a 
lover of whist and of tobacco: more frivolous games, I think, 
he eschewed. He professed to disdain music. But the stage 
always had for him an irresistible attraction, and Miss Ellen 
Terry in particular—one Balliol Exhibitioner of our year, 
Alfred Kalisch, lived providentially next door to her in Lon- 
don—an irresistible appeal. In his fourth year Hawkins joined 
a company of six undergraduates in an old house in the High 
Street nearly opposite St. Mary’s, which became a rallying- 
point for many friends. Edward Coghlan of University, dear 
to us all and perhaps Anthony’s closest and dearest companion, 
had the courage to associate himself with five Balliol men. But 
Corpus men dropped in there freely—Henry Newbolt, R. F. 
Cholmeley, J. H. F. Peile, Quiller-Couch came over from 
Trinity, Hogarth from Magdalen, Bussell from Brasenose, 
Reggie Farrar from Keble, and many another, well remembered 
still. 

Most of Anthony Hawkins’ College contemporaries marked 
him down for a successful career at the Bar—was not his cousin 
a celebrated judge? And there is no doubt that he had in a 
high degree the qualities which go to make great advocates, an 
unusual power of close and lucid argument and an invincible 
capacity for steady work. After a first in ‘‘ Mods” and a first 
in ‘ Greats ’’—All Souls refusing him a Fellowship and Prize 
Fellowships being at the moment hard to find—he came to Lon- 
don to live with his father at St. Bride’s Vicarage, a father 
touchingly proud of his son. ‘There he settled down in chambers 
to wait patiently for briefs which were very slow to arrive. It 
was then, perhaps, that his character showed its strength. For 
some seven years he got little work. He used to read law 
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steadily every day till about five o’clock—lunching for four- 
pence in the Middle Temple Common Room with a few old 
friends as assiduous and frugal. But after tea he allowed him- 
self to “‘ scribble,’’ took to writing novels with a perseverance 
quite undaunted by their small success. His first story, A Man 
of Mark, I remember discussing a title for it as we sat together 
in Hyde Park—he published at his own expense. His second, 
Father Stafford, Wemyss Reid at my instigation persuaded 
Cassell to publish. It was almost still-born. His third, I think, 
Mr. Witt’s Widow, received at last a notice by Mr. Andrew Lang 
in The Times. These early books were reprinted later but, 
characteristically perhaps, their author left them unmentioned in 
the brief autobiography which, like the rest of us, he compiled 
for Who’s Who. It was not till he had been writing for six 
years that success suddenly came. ‘Then almost at the same 
time Arrowsmith asked him for a Christmas story and The 
Prisoner of Zenda took the world by storm, and the new West- 
minster Gazette, with which Spender was prominently con- 
nected, began to publish The Dolly Dialogues. Within a short 
time their fortunate author found himself able to command the 
income of a judge. 

Hawkins was then on the point of making good at the Bar. 
While writing stories for his own enjoyment he had been devil- 
ling very competently for R. S. Wright and H. H. Asquith. 
More than one distinguished lawyer had begun to recognise his 
quality, and the way was opening for success in his career. For 
politics he had already shown an aptitude as a Liberal candi- 
date in the election of 1892. The decision was far from easy. 
But the temptation was too strong. He turned his back upon 
the Woolsack and dedicated his gifts to the amusement of man- 
kind. He soon became a popular favourite. The Dolly Dta- 
logues roused the admiration of George Meredith. But the 
Ruritanian romances won a larger public. ‘Their heroines, 
some thought, were touched with a delicacy not always found in 
their creator’s portraits of contemporary English life. Anthony 
Hope possessed not only rich gifts of humour and imagination. 
He had gifts less often found in English authors, a scholar’s 
sense of style, a philosopher’s ironic observation, and wit both 
fine and rare. In one or two books, The King’s Mirror and 
Quisanté, these gifts found almost adequate expression. In 
others they may seem to have been a little wasted on the 
subjects chosen for the tale. It is even arguable that his novels 
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of contemporary life did not, for the most part, do full justice 
to the remarkable powers which their author possessed. 

It was inevitable that a strong lover of the theatre and a 
master of dialogue almost unequalled should sooner or later 
write for the stage. Somewhere among my papers there is still 
a type-written farce or comedy, in which at an early date we 
collaborated together, much to the amusement of ourselves if of 
nobody else. We unanimously decided not to offer it to the 
world. But Anthony Hope went on. ‘The red-haired Princess 
of Ruritania had her counterpart in the theatre, and even 
possibly in his own home. The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert 
of Hentzau were dramatised and held the stage for months to- 
gether. Royalties from films of The Prisoner of Zenda must, I 
imagine, be flowing in still. George Alexander and Marie Tempest 
found themselves playing in parts which Anthony Hope had 
created. Simon Dale suggested a fresh setting for Nell Gwyn. 
Pilkerton’s Peerage, a comedy or farce, had a background over 
which politicians chuckled. Hawkins, a lifelong Liberal and 
an old friend of Mr. Asquith, had a place in that list of 
potential peers prepared for the Prime Minister in the political 
crisis of 1911. The Adventure of Lady Ursula, delicately 
written and delicately played, proved to be a_ substantial 
theatrical success. Among actors and actresses Anthony Hope 
claimed a large company of friends. His marriage brought 
him into close touch with others. There were moments perhaps 
when his daughter may have dreamed of acting in her father’s 
plays. To would-be writers for the stage he proved a shrewd 
and kindly counsellor. Indeed to literary aspirants of all kinds 
his own experience and his mellowing wisdom made him again 
and again an invaluable guide. 

Anthony Hawkins worked hard all his life. He paid largely 
for his own education. He earned his own fortune. At Oxford 
he lived frugally, though he enjoyed the best that the Univer- 
sity could give. In his early days at the Bar he lived laboriously 
and simply. He used to say, laughingly, that he had inherited 
a passion for economy from a Scottish ancestor who had been 
Provost of Glasgow in days gone by. But he could spend 
and did spend generously and freely when his means made 
it possible, as many a friend and relative, many a member 
of his own craft, will know. At literary gatherings he often 
showed himself an admirable chairman. He was a witty and 
distinguished speaker: he had not many superiors at meetings 
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of this kind. He once at least saved a banquet from disaster. 
And he would take the opportunity sometimes to offer valuable 
counsel to younger men who loved to hear of his adventures, 
and who hoped to qualify for his success. 

As his fame increased, friends of all kinds gathered round 
him, not on one side of the Atlantic only. His powers of talk 
and of enjoyment made him very popular—a certain crisp 
authority of speech, great readiness in repartee and argument, 
a laugh which lightened any company that he was in. He 
never lost his love of reading. History, literature, politics, 
anthropology, nothing came amiss. One of his father’s old friends 
always insisted that he ought to have given himself up to writ- 
ing history. One or two of his own friends insisted that he 
ought to have given himself up to law—like Rufus Isaacs, his 
contemporary at the Bar, or John Simon and F. E. Smith, 
juniors whose powers he could well appreciate. There was a 
light side and a serious side in him: it was perhaps often a 
question which would come to the top. His love of work never 
left him, though in later years he was quick to declare that 
his vein was worked out. He never lost his judgment or his 
sense of values. He remained to the last probably the least 
satisfied critic that he had. 

The truth is that Anthony Hope was a bigger man than his 
books showed him. ‘There were depths which he did not easily 
reveal. His early friends were not wrong in discovering certain 
elements of greatness, strength of character, judgment and 
maturity, in the handsome boy they knew. It may be that the 
chances of his life, with all its happy circumstance of fame 
and of enjoyment, never gave the fullest opportunity to the 
powers which he possessed. But those who knew him best 
found in him a quality not given to many, and keep a memory 
of him which they will not readily let die. 

CHARLES MALLET. 


PALMERSTON, GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 


TALY and England have nearly always been good friends. 
I One reason often quoted is that England rendered such great 

services to Italy during the period of the Risorgimento, and 
particularly in connection with Garibaldi’s famous conquest of 
Naples. But these services were not very evident, and even 
Professor Trevelyan did not suggest much more than that 
England showed hearty goodwill and defied diplomatic conven- 
tions to help Piedmont and Garibaldi. But the publication by 
Dr. Gooch of the Russell Correspondence has led to something 
more being known, and some more details from that source and 
other records are here given. 

They show that three specific services were rendered by Eng- 
land to Italy during the Garibaldi period. ‘The first, already 
pretty well known, is the diplomatic intervention in favour of 
Piedmont. The next—not known at all—is Palmerston’s resolve 
to prevent Spain interfering by force in Italy in favour of the 
Pope or King of Naples. The third, only slightly known 
hitherto, is the attempt either to buy Venetia for Piedmont or 
to induce Austria to exchange it for Moldavia and Wallachia. 
All of these measures were favoured by Lord John Russell, the 
notorious champion of Italy. The new evidence shows that 
Palmerston was not only little behind him in enthusiasm, but 
that he definitely suggested the intervention by force in favour 
of Piedmont against Spain. As will be abundantly illustrated, 
the actions and utterances of neither were on conventional lines. 


a. 


There is no need here to tell the epic story of Garibaldi. 
Landing in Sicily in sight of French and British ships Gari- 
baldi and his intrepid Red Shirts began their attack on a 
kingdom. After a series of marvellous successes first Palermo 
and then all Sicily fell beneath his sway. After a brief interval, 
during which he visited his island home in Caprera and tended 
his cows, Garibaldi embarked on the still greater enterprise of 
landing on the mainland and attacking Francisco, King of 
Naples, and his capital. His success was again marvellous. 
Garibaldi rode beneath the guns of Naples fearless, unarmed 
and almost unattended. The garrison refused to fire on him 
and surrendered the city. On October 26th, 1860, he rode out 
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to a village near Teano, and there met Victor Emmanuel 
approaching with the Piedmontese army. ‘‘ King of Italy,’’ was 
his greeting. A few days later a British ship bore the hero to 
Caprera.* He came back to his home poorer than when he left 
it. Just after Garibaldi had saluted Victor Emmanuel as King 
of Italy, two events of great importance occurred. The Emperor 
of Russia and the Emperor of the French had expressed their 
displeasure at Victor Emmanuel’s proceedings by withdrawing 
their Ministers from his Court. The Prince Regent of Prussia 
_ had expressed strong disapproval of his actions. At this critical 
moment Lord Russell came out with a famous dispatch of 
October 27th. This, in effect, justified the proceedings both 
of Garibaldi and of Victor Emmanuel in language so bold and 
on principles apparently so revolutionary as to stagger the 
world of diplomacy. The dispatch was published at once so that 
the whole world saw the discomfiture of the pundits of reaction. 
They saw also that England intended to recognise Victor 
Emmanuel as King of Italy at the earliest possible moment. 

The authorship is undoubtedly that of Russell. ‘The argu- 
ments about the Revolution of 1688 and the quotations from 
Vattel had been employed by Lord John in his correspondence 
with the Queen, ten months before.+ But the principle that the 
Neapolitans had won the right to choose their own King, and 
that the British Government supported them, was fully con- 
curred in by Palmerston. The consequences to international 
diplomacy of Lord Russell’s famous dispatch are worth study- 
ing. Its popular success was immediate and _ resounding. 
Russell’s dispatch was published everywhere, his name was 
blessed by millions of Italians. It made it possible for Italy to 
be one and powerful. But the ultimate question is whether this 
immense gain was effected by a loss of too much. England 
approved the dissolution of the bonds between monarch and 
subject, sanctioned the force exercised by a revolutionary dicta- 
tor against a sovereign at peace with all other powers, and 
disregarded all the Great Powers of Europe. All of them viewed 
it with horror and amazement. 

The despots of Europe, Alexander II of Russia, Francis 

* Lord Fisher says that, in 1860, when ‘‘ he heard that he [Garibaldi] was 
coming, he taught the men in his ship the Italian National Anthem. Gari- 
baldi wept when the men (1,200) greeted him by singing it.’”? Lord Riddell’s 
War Diary p. 62. I do not know if this is the occasion referred to. 

+ Vide, two letters of Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, January r1th, 


1860 and her reply; and two of April 30th and her reply. Queen Victoria’s 
Letters, III, 397-8. 
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Joseph of Austria, the Prince Regent of Prussia met in conclave 
in October. The latter informed the Prince Consort of his 
views. ‘He seems very unhappy about Lord Russell’s last 
published dispatches, which he calls a tough morsel to digest, 
in which he sees a disruption of the Law of Nations as hitherto 
recognised, and of the holy ties which bound people and sove- 
reigns, and a declaration on the part of England that, whereso- 
ever there exists any dissatisfaction among a people, they have 
the privilege to expel their sovereign, with the assured certainty 
of England’s sympathy. The Prince sees great difficulty in the 
way of future agreement with England if that is to be the 
basis of her policy.”* The saying went abroad: ‘‘ Any Em- 
peror or President who maintained an inconvenient sympathy 
for Canada, for Ireland, for India, or for the Channel Isles, 
will remember that Vattel and Lord John Russell approve of 
foreign intervention against oppressive and unpopular govern- 
ments.”’ 

The real objection of rulers to Russell’s action was to a 
foreign power applauding the deposition of a ruler by his sub- 
jects. Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort were evidently 
affected by this argument, though far from believing in the 
divinity of Kings. Russell had been, in fact, compelled to rely 
on Vattel and general principles, because Victoria had asked 
him to quote precedents for his action in applauding a breach 
of international law. He had therefore to justify himself in her 
eyes and in those of the world. He would have done much better 
to repeat the views he expressed to Granville on general prin- 
ciples of foreign policy. ‘‘ There is no rule which may not be 
broke through.”’ 

Vattel, as Russell said, considered it permissible to succour 
a people oppressed by its sovereign, other jurists like Wheaton 
and Bluntschli defend the right of aiding an oppressed race. + 
But the particular case in point was stronger than the general 
principle. The oppression exercised by King Bomba of Naples 
had been unspeakable, but Francisco the new ruler had 
promised reforms after the loss of Palermo and appointed a 
constitutionalist Ministry. Russell took the view that Francisco 
could not be trusted, and that Garibaldi and his thousand could 
not have overthrown a kingdom of 90,000 soldiers, unless the 
people had supported him. From this point of view the argu- 


* Martin, Life of Prince Consort, IV, 226-7. 
t Vide, Hall, International Law, Part II, chap. viii (1904), Pp. 291. 
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ment was fairly good. It might be argued, in fact, that Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Sardinia and ruler of Piedmont, who 
had established the rule of Constitution and law in his own 
country, would establish it in Naples and in Sicily if he ruled 
there. Russell could therefore justly claim that he was dis- 
avowing a royal system of disorder and lawlessness and recog- 
nising a royal system of order and law. His oft-repeated analogy 
of William ITI’s descent upon England had a basis of fact. ‘I 
come among you,’ said William, as he landed in England, 
“to secure your liberties.’ He received a very old man, who 
said to him: ‘‘ But for your Highness, I could have survived 
the Law.’ With these professions William, though not an 
English prince, invaded England. With the same profession 
Victor Emmanuel, who was an Italian, invaded Naples. 

Other justifications can be found, the best based on the model 
of the Treaty of Vienna. ‘The argument is thus put by Lord 
Acton : ‘In 1815 the Germans wanted territory (from France). 
Alexander (Emperor of Russia) decided that a better security 
would be (the adoption by France of) a popular constitution. It 
was imposed on France as an alternative for territory [restored 
to her]. It [the constitution] was the security of European 
peace. By how much more popular founded on general opinion, 
by so much more valuable in the eyes of Europe.’’* The inclu- 
sion of Naples and Sicily within Piedmont meant to Palmerston 
and Russell the extension of constitutionalism and therefore of 
peace, order and legality. 

But this way of looking at it was not wholly sound. Canning 
believed that a nation had a right to depose its ruler; or that 
a portion of it, like one of the Spanish colonies, had a right to 
throw off the sovereignty of a parent State like Spain. In 
such case, when the rebels had acquired a certain degree of 
force and consistency, England would recognise the State as a 
republic or as independent. But he never admitted that this 
could be done against treaty rights, and the Treaty of Vienna 
was undoubtedly infringed and the balance of power disturbed, 
by the addition of Naples and Sicily to Piedmont. It was a 
strong step to assume that the will of Naples and Sicily overrode 
those treaty rights when that will was aided to success by 
Piedmont from without. Against this might be put this proposi- 
tion. ‘‘ Burke says the nation must be able to do its will. Yes, 
but not its criminal will. In that case it loses its right to inde- 
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pendence.’? Again the ideal of unity of Italy meant revolution. 
Were Palmerston and Russell justified in promoting it? 
“ Revolution is the right to make one’s own government, who 
has the right? Not every part of (the) country. Not (La) 
Vendée, for instance, but Ireland.’’* It is therefore a fair 
question if Naples and Sicily, being merely a part of the Italian 
peninsula, had the right to disturb the whole of it. 

To these questions no direct answer can be given. Palmerston 
later stated, in connection with Schleswig Holstein, ‘“‘ if the 
Duchies had forced themselves from Denmark by their own 
exertions, they would have acquired a right to dispose of them- 
selves’? (September roth, 1865).t This was good Canningite 
doctrine. But Naples and Sicily had only done this with the 
armed aid of King Victor Emmanuel, and their action disturbed 
the whole Peninsula. Palmerston and Russell argued that, as 
the return of King Francisco to Naples was ‘‘ impossible,’’ the 
absorption of that Kingdom in Piedmont would lead to peace. 
But they defended this proposal as a special case, not as a 
general principle. 

Whatever philosophical conclusions we may draw as to 
Russell’s famous dispatch of October 27th, there can be no 
doubt as to its practical effect in stabilising the new situation 
and particularly in recognising the King of Sardinia as ruler of 
a whole country. ‘The first Italian Parliament opened at the 
end of March 1861. On the 30th, Lord John Russell formally 
recognised Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy. Napoleon III 
did not recognise him till June 25th, and no other Power till 
much later. Russell’s action was clearly a beau geste. 


Il 


In the famous dispatch of October 27th, 1860, Palmerston 
and Russell had started a paper war with dispatches and proto- 
cols for weapons. But these were not the only arms they were 
prepared to use. The very same week they took steps to protect 
Piedmont by force from the consequences of its support of Gari- 
baldi, and thus definitely to protect the movement for Italian 
unity against unprovoked aggression. Here the initiative came 
from Palmerston. The matter is rather obscure, but much 
can be gleaned by a study of the private letters of Palmerston 


* Acton MSS. 5462, Cambridge University Library. 
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to Russell. Palmerston’s letters of October 26th and 28th show 
that Napoleon III had suggested to England that Spain was 
preparing to intervene by force in favour of Francisco, King 
of Naples, or the Pope. Palmerston proposed to stop Spain by 
force from intervening. He appears to have encountered opposi- 
tion from Queen Victoria. At any rate he wrote thus to Russell 
(October 29th, 1860) :* 


There is no force in the Queen’s argument. It does not 
in the least follow that because we prevent Spain from 
invading Italy we are therefore bound to assist or coun- 
tenance France in invading Austria or any other part of 
Germany. I think it is quite impossible for us with a 
powerful Fleet in the Mediterranean to stand by and see 
Spain crush by force of arms the nascent Liberties of Italy; 
our preventing such an outrage would in no fair sense of 
the word be deemed Interference in the affairs of Italy; and 
I am confident from the little which I have seen in those 
parts of the public feeling on the Italian qustion that if we 
were to shrink from taking our Line on such a question if 
it should arise we should be deemed to be betraying our own 
Principles and abdicating the Position which this country 
ought to hold among the Nations of the world. 


Queen Victoria was not allowed to prevent the dispatch of a 
telegram the same day to Spain: 
Monday, 7 p.m. ‘There is a rumour that the Queen of 
Spain wishes to assist the Pope by force of arms. Ascertain 
whether any truth. It would be of very serious consequence. 
—J. Russey.t 


The British Minister at Madrid replied thus: 


My last dispatch and Prime Minister’s declarations in [the 
Spanish] Parliament refute rumours mentioned in Your 
Lordship’s message of this day. Postcript.—Whatever the 
Queen of Spain may wish, the Prime Minister declared 
yesterday that Spain will not abandon her neutrality, except 
to protect the independence and integrity and honour of the 
country.—A. BUCHANAN. 


In fact it was a false alarm, due to insidious suggestions from 
Napoleon. O’Donnell, the Prime Minister, had declared on 
October 27th in the Parliament that Spain would not intervene by 
arms to protect the Pope. The Papal Legate in Spain had 
declared Queen Isabella ‘‘ unable or unwilling’ to help the 
Pope. So Palmerston had not to bring England’s thunders 

* Public Record Office, G.D.22/21 Pte., Russell Papers, Palmerston to 
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into play. But it seems to be the one occasion in the whole 
Italian crisis, when England was prepared to fight to protect 
Piedmont in her adventurous courses. And the fact is also 
apparently unknown. 


Ill 


Palmerston’s view of Austrian rule in Venetia may be 
deduced from the letter that follows. He had just received notice 
of Austrian repressive measures in Venetia. One Austrian 
Edict sequestrated the property of 500 Italians, who had left 
Venetia, unless they returned immediately. Another punished 
men for wearing tiepins of three colours (i.e. the Italian tri- 
colour). A third punished women for wearing rings with white 
marks in them which were termed ‘“‘ the tears of Italy.” 


‘‘ Pray observe,’’? wrote Palmerston, September 21st, 1860, 
‘‘ what Perry says of the state of Venetia and of the system 
of Austrian government in his Dispatch No. 8 of the 14th 
of this month. What a picture he gives. People arrested 
and to be kept in Prison some without trial, others including 
a lady of Rank and Family after acquittal. The whole 
Population ripe for revolt; the Garrison who are to defend 
the place against attack on the Point of melting and spiking 
the guns they are expected to fire off! All this in addition 
to the wholesale sequestration of Property as a Punishment 
for evading arrest and imprisonment by leaving the country 
and the minute interference with the shirt-pins of men and 
the finger-rings of women. 

““Can any man believe that the occupation of a country 
on these conditions can be a source of strength to any 
government or Empire; and can any man believe that an 
occupation on these conditions can be lasting? ... every 
liberal-minded man will rejoice when the day of its over- 
throw arrives. It is an act of political infatuation in Austria 
to cling to the possession of a country which it cannot hold 
without crushing it and treading with her Iron Heel on the 
necks of a resentful population. . . . Austria as long as she 
holds Venice will have every Italian her bitter foe. .. 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel may say and promise what 
they will, but when Italy shall have been well-organised as 
one and undivided, which it soon will have been, barring 
Rome and its immediate neighbourhood, they will be forced 
into a quarrel with Austria about Venice, and the sympathies 
of Europe will go with them, and military success will crown 
their efforts.’’* 


G.D.22/21 Pte., Russell Papers, Palmerston to Russell, September 21st, 
1600, 
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Though he did not believe that Venetia could remain perma- 
nently part of Austria, Palmerston was ready with a practical 
suggestion. He, therefore, proposed to her the commonsense 
expedient of selling Venetia to the enlarged Piedmont for 
money. He actually contemplated sending Clarendon to Vienna 
on a special mission for that purpose at the end of 1860. In mid- 
July, 1862, Palmerston told Apponyi: ‘‘ There were only two 
ways: to sell it (Venetia) or govern it in a conciliatory way. 
You (Austria) did neither.’’ Russell also indulged in plain 
speaking : “‘ In case of an attack on Venetia no English minister 
could ever take part and lot with us, in face of so pronounced 
a public opinion in his country.’’* 

This proposed bargain was endlessly discussed during the 
coming years. The following account of an interview with Lord 
_ J. Russell on November 18th, 1863, reported by the Austrian 
- Minister, is not without some humour : 


Not without visible embarrassment Lord Russell tried to 
introduce the second question . . . as one which might be 
treated in the [European] Congress. He called to his help 
a letter of the King of the Belgians which he had just 
received and which, mentioning the difficulties raised by 
Napoleon III’s project, contained among others the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ If there was question of an abandonment by 
Austria of her Italian provinces, it is clear that this could 
only be effected for ample compensations [elsewhere ].’’ 

This was the point to which Lord Russell wished to come, 
and I resolved to settle this question once and for all... 
[so I said]: ‘‘ We are often slow .. . in deciding, but on 
this point we have not had a moment’s hesitation, and I 
have been charged by the Emperor and his Government not 
to leave a shadow of doubt on a resolution which is irre- 
vocable, whatever may happen. We might lose a province 
as the result of an unfortunate war, we have a sad instance 
of this, but to sacrifice one lightheartedly, while sitting 
round a green table, to satisfy caprices and I do not know 
what imaginary need for reshaping of the map of Europe. 
Never! We prefer to run the risks of war.’”’... “‘ That 
is very plain language,’’ my interlocutor contented himself 
with saying. He had heard me with attention mixed with 
surprise. ‘‘I rather expected this point of view ae ® [he said], 
“but it is another question if it is a wise one.’ 

‘Tt is the language England would raeneewere hold,’’ 
replied I unconcernedly, ‘‘ if a Congress arrogated to itself 
the right of disposing of one of its possessions. Do you 
agree?’’ ‘The minister remained silent. 


* W[iener] S[taats] A[rchiv], VIII, 64, from Apponyi Nos. 52 A and B of 
July 16th and r7th, 1862. 
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‘“ As for compensations,’’ replied I, ‘“‘ allow me to tell 
you, Austria recognises no one (not even a European 
Areopagus) who has the right to offer them. It could only 
be at the expense of its neighbours, and I repeat to you we 
do not wish to despoil others, in order to be despoiled 
ourselves.”’ 

‘“Vet,’? said Lord Russell, ‘‘ there are examples. The’ 
House of Lorraine renounced its Duchy to obtain Tuscany.” 

‘““And now,” cried I, ‘its successors [i.e. the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany] possess neither the one nor the other. 
If that is what you call compensations, your historical 
quotation is not a happy one. . . . Do you not see that the 
Danubian provinces [Moldavia and Wallachia] are the only 
compensation that could be offered to us for Venetia, and 
would not [the cession of] these provinces imply the Eastern 
question and the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire? ” 

This observation made Lord Russell think, and after some 
moments of silence he said, ‘‘ If for one reason or another 
we decline to enter the Congress, can we reckon on Austria 
following our example?’’ ‘‘I believe I can say so,’’ said 
I, and these words seemed somewhat to impress him.* 


The failure of this attempt to persuade Austria to sell or 
exchange Venetia did not end matters. But Austria was too 
proud to sell or even cede territory. It all came to nothing. 
As Lord Russell plays the principal part here I may perhaps 
end with two anecdotes about him. 

Lord Russell remained throughout his period at the Foreign 
Office a warm friend of Italy. His friendship took unconven- 
tional ways of expressing itself. On one occasion Count 
Apponyi, the Austrian Minister, admired a handsome stick that 
Lord John carried.f ‘‘ I am glad you like it,’’ said Lord John, 
with a quick, upward look, ‘‘ it belonged once to Garibaldi.”’ 
On another occasion the whole diplomatic corps were enter- 
tained by Russell’s brother, the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn 
Place. Apponyi’s son, who was in attendance, could not find 
his hat as he was leaving. Russell said, ‘‘ I'll give you one.”’ 
He brought out one of his own, fitted it on to the young man’s 
head, crushing it down. ‘‘ There,’’ said he, ‘‘I hope it will 
get some good liberal ideas into your head.’’ 


HARo_pD ‘TEMPERLEY. 


*W.S.A., VII, 67, from Apponyi No. 86 B of November 18th, 1863. 
+ These two anecdotes were told to me by Count Alexander Apponyi, 
who was at that time Chargé d’Affaires to his father in London. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
C ) teen te with regard to American foreign policy has 


been fluctuating as wildly from one extreme to another 

as any speculative stock during the exciting months which 
have followed Mr. Franklin Roosevelt’s inauguration. The 
initial tendency was one of great optimism. It was thought that 
the new Democratic President might prove himself in external 
matters as much of an internationalist as he was proving him- 
self a radical in domestic ones. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
almost ecstatic in his greeting of Mr. Norman Davis’ speech 
at the Disarmament Conference. America, he said, had boldly, 
openly, cut her moorings in the quays of the New World, and 
had launched herself under full sail, with high courage and 
with very fine determination, on to new waters. Prominent 
American advocates of an advanced international policy were 
almost equally enthusiastic, a man like Mr. Raymond Fosdick, 
for example, writing in glowing terms of ‘‘ The End of Isola- 
tion.” Though there were sceptics in both continents who 
doubted the reality of the advance, most liberals in Europe and 
America were obviously hopeful that the change from Mr. 
Hoover to Mr. Roosevelt was going to make as much difference 
in the international as in the domestic sphere. 

And then suddenly, with growing volume since the opening 
of the Monetary and Economic Conference, the current of opinion 
turned. The United States would not agree to even a temporary 
and de facto stabilisation of currencies. There began to be talk 
in and out of America of an increase rather than of a reduction 
of tariffs. The prospects of a period of intensified economic 
nationalism became greater and the prestige of advocates of a 
contrary policy, such as the present Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, began to decline. Public opinion, which early in 
May was largely acclaiming Mr. Roosevelt and the United 
States as the hopes of the world, was by the middle of June 
becoming more than inclined to regard them as the chief 
obstacle to advance, at least in connection with currency ques- 
tions, which were thought to be an imperative first line of attack 
in connection with the economic depression. 

There are several causes for this sudden and complete change 
of front. In the first place it is due to a double miscalculation 
on the part of the public. Enthusiasm with regard to American 
foreign policy as foreshadowed up to the middle of May was 
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exaggerated. The new moves which Mr. Roosevelt had an- 
nounced, though valuable, were hardly sufficient to justify such 
descriptions of them as that which we have quoted of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s. They went very little further than Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Stimson had been willing to go last year and 
they were necessarily hedged about with restrictions. On the 
other hand criticisms of the new policy as one of economic 
nationalism pure and simple are equally misplaced. All that 
the United States has done so far has been to proceed with her 
own domestic policy of inflation and industrial control, and to 
reserve the right to take such steps as may be necessary to 
protect her while doing so, i.e. by adjusting her foreign exchange 
rate and her tariff to the new ratio between American and 
foreign price levels and costs of production. She is still as eager 
as she ever was both to convert other nations to a domestic policy 
similar to her own and to work out an international policy of 
saner, lower tariffs, of restored price levels, of stable exchanges 
and a stable international standard of money, and other measures 
which may make possible a revival of world trade. She has 
neither declared nor shown any intention of resorting to cur- 
rency depreciation or higher tariffs as competitive weapons or in 
preference to measures of international regulation. 

What has really changed, in so far as there has been an 
actual change in American policy, and not merely a changed 
public attitude with regard to it, has been the situation to which 
it was adjusted. To begin with Mr. Roosevelt hoped that other 
nations would follow a policy of price lifting by monetary and 
other action and of creating employment by public works 
financed out of borrowed money similar to that to which he was 
committed in America. He had reason to believe that many of 
them would do so, since their representatives in Washington in 
April and May had seemed to be sympathetic to such ideas of 
his and had joined him in his statements endorsing such a policy. 
If they had done so, and if world prices had followed American 
prices upwards, there would have been no necessity for the 
depreciation of the dollar or for any thought of tariff increases, 
no need to oppose proposals for the stabilisation of currencies, 
no need to choose between domestic and foreign policies. It has 
been a change abroad rather than a change in America which 
has made the domestic and the foreign policies of the United 
States appear incompatible. It has been the growing certainty 
that the chief European States would not pursue any policy of 
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inflation or any ambitious programme of state-aided public works. 
In the absence of such a common policy abroad Mr. Roose- 
_ velt has been forced, as he never expected to be, to choose 
between his domestic and his foreign policies, at least so far as 
immediate action is concerned. He has chosen, as was really 
inevitable, to follow his domestic plans, even where they cut 
across his foreign ones. He has not felt entitled to surrender 
all hope of conquering unemployment and the depression 
generally by heroic measures, similar to, though more drastic 
than, those suggested by British Liberals, as well as by 
economists like Mr. Maynard Keynes, in England a year or 
so ago, for the sake of doubtful, moderate international 
agreements. 

He is still, however, a convinced internationalist and is un- 
willing to admit any permanent or basic incompatibility between 
his domestic and foreign policies. He is as eager to achieve 

currency stabilisation and to restore the gold standard, as well 
as to lift the world price of silver, as he ever was. He only 
wishes to delay the bringing into operation of such measures 
until his policy of domestic price lifting has been tried out. He 
is as determined as he ever was to effect a reduction of tariffs, 
of his own as well as of those of other countries, so as to clear 
the channels of world trade of as many as possible of the new 
barriers that have recently been erected to obstruct them. He 
only wishes to reserve to himself the right to adjust the Ameri- 
can tariff, if necessary, to the new ratio between domestic and 
foreign prices and costs, which would really be, not a new 
barrier to trade, but a maintenance of a status quo which would 
otherwise be overturned by the conflict between American infla- 
tion and foreign deflation. He is very eager to effect inter- 
national agreements to raise prices and to limit production, and 
is under no obligation with regard to these matters even to 
delay or to qualify his support of them. Action in such spheres 
is indeed an essential part of his domestic policy, which cannot 
fully succeed unless it is co-ordinated with that of other coun- 
tries. He is perfectly sincere in all the measures which his 
London delegation has been putting forward. He has by no 
means retreated from any of his former positions, except in so 
far as he has been compelled to do so temporarily, as in the 
matter of currency stabilisation, by the failure of foreign coun- 
tries to follow him in his domestic experiments. And even in 
such matters he remains devoted to his former proposals as 
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‘ultimate? (by which he does not mean distant) objectives of 
his policy. 

There has, of course, been some evidence that the influence 
of his more nationalistic advisers, who regard the problems of 
the depression, so far as they affect America, as being largely 
domestic, and who think that the international measures which 
might be taken are relatively few and minor, of men like Mr. 
Bernard Baruch and Professor Raymond Moley, has been grow- 
ing, while that of his internationalist and low tariff advisers, 
who pin their main hopes to international action, of men like 
his Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, has been declining. 

The progress of the purely domestic measures so far taken, 
and the optimism that they, and the speculative boomlet 
which has accompanied them, have caused, have undoubtedly 
strengthened the hands of those many Americans, including a 
powerful section of Mr. Roosevelt’s following, who believe that 
the United States can make a considerable measure of recovery 
by itself and without regard to the rest of the world. On the 
other hand the pessimism which is generally current, perhaps 
more even abroad than in America, with regard to the prospects 
of really effective progress at Geneva in relation to Disarma- 
ment, or at London in relation to economic matters, has greatly 
weakened the case of the internationalists, who can hardly ask 
the United States to surrender her domestic experiment for the 
sake of very moderate international agreements, and whose hope 
of getting far-reaching agreements has been declining. 

The pull between these two sections of American opinion, 
between whom the President whose internationalism, like his 
liberalism, is perhaps more of the heart than of the head, and 
therefore not of a kind to stand a great strain, is uneasily poised, 
will be continual. It is impossible to say which way the result 
will go, now probably to one section, now to the other. If 
progress is made at Geneva and I,ondon, Mr. Hull will win and 
many, if not all, of the hopes of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the other optimists with regard to American foreign policy will 
be realised. If little or no progress is made abroad, and if the 
domestic experiment continues to give hopes of success, then 
Mr. Baruch and the other nationalists will win, and many, 
though not all, of the fears of the pessimists that the United 
States may revert to her nationalistic ways will be justified. 
The issue at the moment is uncertain. And the result depends 
at least as much on foreign action, and on the backing that the 
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internationalists thus get, as on any purely American develop- 
ments. 

Even if all the fears of the pessimists are realised, if the 
Economic Conference breaks down, and if the United States 
reverts to a policy of extreme economic nationalism, it must 
not, however, be thought that the whole of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
liberal foreign policy will have been sacrificed. His political 
measures, which are those which Mr. MacDonald had most in 
mind when he made his encouraging speech in May, may stand 
even if his economic measures have to be thrown aside. Further 
progress in that direction, which would have been probable had 
an internationalist economic policy been adopted, may be diffi- 
cult if a nationalistic economic policy has to be pursued instead. 
The atmosphere, which is an important factor in such matters, 
will be unfriendly instead of favourable to further advances. 
But the progress already realised, of which sight may be lost 
because of later developments, will stand. 

That progress, whether it be as great as Mr. MacDonald 
suggested or not, is at least considerable, and should be care- 
fully studied. ‘The United States has now accepted four im- 
portant new principles of policy. She is willing formally to 
accept that obligation to consult with the other signatories to 
the Pact of Paris whenever any breach of that Pact is threatened 
which she has already honoured in practice ever since the Pact 
was signed. She is willing to enter into a new Pact of Non- 
Aggression, and is inclined to favour a simple new definition 
of aggression (the presence of the armed forces of one State on 
the territory of another in violation of some treaty or treaty 
right). She is willing, if after consultation, she agrees with 
other States as to their verdict against an aggressor, to promise 
not to stand in the way of any international action those other 
States may take against that aggressor. And she is willing to 
enter into a far-reaching Disarmament Convention including, 
something to which the United States has always previously 
been opposed, the most drastic system of international super- 
vision. Although these new policies, which are very similar to 
those which Mr. Stimson outlined last year, have not yet been 
formally adopted by Congress, and cannot therefore be finally 
counted upon, they are already in a very real sense the policy 
of the United States. They are the proposals of the most power- 
ful President of modern times. They are virtually in accordance 
with the proposals of his Republican predecessor. They are in 
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sympathy with the declarations of the two great American 
parties in their election platforms last year. They have been 
greeted favourably by the American public and by most of the 
important Congressional and other leaders. They are unlikely 
seriously to be gone back upon even in the event of a serious 
set-back to the rest of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 

These proposals taken together do make the United States 
in form, what she has been in fact ever since the Pact of Paris 
was signed, an integral part of the world’s system of pacific 
international settlement of disputes. They do justify Mr. 
MacDonald in saying, ‘‘ Henceforth America, by her own 
declaration, is to be indifferent to nothing that concerns the 
peace of the world.’’ ‘They do remove all practical danger of a 
conflict between the League and the United States. They do 
remove all obstacles, so far as America is concerned, to other 
powers proceeding with a more water-tight system of mutual 
guarantee, including armed and other sanctions. They do all 
that America can now do to make possible a real advance in the 
connected spheres of security, arbitration and disarmament. 

America’s neutral rights will no longer be an obstacle to any 
system of mutual international guarantee. America will no 
longer complicate the other Powers in their task of deciding 
upon, and taking measures against, an aggressor. “The United 
States, by withdrawing her neutral rights as against such inter- 
national action, and by taking power to herself to declare an 
embargo upon shipments of arms to all belligerents, will, as 
it were, insulate herself against outside wars, thus leaving 
other Powers free to take what steps they think fit to prevent 
war or to punish a peace-breaker. 

So far as Disarmament is concerned the United States has 
shown herself willing to go as far as any other Power (her new 
naval building programme is only apparently a contradiction of 
this policy, since it is being undertaken purely for the sake of 
the employment involved and will be kept well within treaty 
limits). She will accept the present British draft ; will make no 
destructive amendments; will help, by accepting international 
supervision, to placate any possible French opposition ; will try 
to buy reductions in armaments by her security proposals (i.e. 
the Consultative Pact). She has also declared her intention of 
pressing for further disarmament by stages, of which the treaty 
resulting from the present Conference will only be the first, 
until a level of armaments proportionate to that imposed upon 
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Germany, and therefore equal to the needs of legitimate self 
defence, is reached. 

The restrictions that have been attached to these proposals, 
though weighty in theory, need not be regarded as dangerous in 
fact. Mr. Roosevelt was bound to reserve the decision of the 
United States, to say in each case, ‘‘ If we concur ”’ the United 
States will do thus and thus. This is not to be taken as a loop- 
hole whereby the United States may avoid her obligations. 
There is, if one may judge by past experience, no real danger 
of the United States differing from the verdict of the rest of the 
world as to which of any two warring States was in fact the 
aggressor, or as to the justice of taking measures against it. 
Foreign opinion should realise it can trust American opinion 
in this matter, which is no less sincere in that it is determined 
to retain the final decision in its own hands and not to remit 
it to any outside body. The veto power thus given to the United 
States outside the League is only the same veto that the mem- 
bers of the League Council themselves possess in fact under the 
League’s unanimity provisions. 

‘These new principles of American policy are surely enough of 
themselves to make the new administration’s record a notable 
one. When they are taken in conjunction with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal qualities and sympathies and with the greatly increased 
recognition in the United States of the interdependence of 
nations, they do constitute a ‘‘ new deal ’’ for foreign powers 
almost as complete as that ‘‘ new deal ’’ which the Democratic 
victory has brought to America. Whichever way the balance 
between the nationalists and the internationalists turns, and 
thus affects future American economic policy, the world can 
at any rate congratulate itself that it is free as it never was 
before to go ahead with its political arrangements without fear 
of American interference. And it can count also, more than it 
could before, on a friendly and sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the American Government, whose desire to play the part 
of a ‘‘ good neighbour ’’ cannot be doubted. 

FRANK DARVALL. 


TEN YEARS OF KEMALISM. 
be Kemalists have now been ruling Turkey for ten years 


and the occasion is, therefore, opportune to review what 

has been done during that period. The internal situation 
of the young Republic is good. Mustapha Kemal Pasha, govern- 
ing through Ismet Pasha, his Prime Minister since 1925, has 
given the Turks what they require: that is to say, an autocratic 
form of Government. It is true that the Grand National 
Assembly in Angora is in session during six months of the year, 
but it is Kemal and his lieutenants who rule the country. Their 
discipline has been severe and strong measures have been taken 
whenever necessary. ‘The result has been that, apart from two 
unsuccessful rebellions by the Kurds, the nation has enjoyed 
ten years of peace and stability. When one remembers that from . 
1911 to 1922 the Turks were almost continually at war, at first 
with the Italians, then with the Balkan States, afterwards with 
the Allies, and finally with the Greeks, it will be realised how 
greatly the country needed peace. 

When Mustapha Kemal Pasha raised the flag of Independence 
in Asia Minor in 1919 the Ottoman Empire was on its last legs. 
It took the Ghazi four years to drive the Greeks out of Anatolia, 
expel the Sultan, and undermine the influence of the “‘ old 
Turks’? congregated in Constantinople. It was only when 
these things had been accomplished that he was free to pursue 
his modernising policy. The principal reforms undertaken by 
Mustapha Kemal are too well known to require recapitulation 
here. It will suffice to say that in an astonishingly short space 
of time Kemal emancipated women (in the towns), made Turkey 
into a laic State, changed the alphabet, forbade men to wear the 
fez and carried out a host of other reforms. 

The main point of interest to the foreign observer is how the 
Turks have reacted to these reforms. The women in the towns 
are delighted at having gained their liberty. ‘To most of them 
liberty spells pleasure and what woman does not like pleasure? 
Turkish women also welcome the abolition of polygamy and the 
introduction of equitable divorce laws. The fact that, if they 
are so inclined, they can go out and earn their own living also 
appeals to certain amongst them. The position of women in the 
villages has, however, been little affected by Kemal’s emancipa- 
tion movement. Life still consists of hard toil in the fields or 
in the home. In few places has the peasant woman changed either 
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her dress or her habits. The law forbidding a man to have more 
than one wife does not weigh very much with country people, with 
whom monogamy was always more prevalent than polygamy. 
Religious elements are, of course, discontented with the pre- 
sent régime. In the days of the sultans the hojas (priests) and 
all those connected with them had many powers and privileges. 
Priesthood was, indeed, a much sought after profession ; to-day 
there are comparatively few young Turkish men who are candi- 
dates for the mosque. Although the majority of the hojas have 


bowed to the inevitable, some of the extreme fanatical and reac- 


tionary elements have allowed their sense of grievance to outrun 
their discretion. Religious risings occurred at Menemen, near 
Smyrna, in 1931, and again this year at Brusa. Both movements 
were rapidly quelled and at Menemen the Government took the 
strongest possible measures, hanging several reactionaries and 
condemning others to long terms of imprisonment. ‘There were 
no repercussions in other parts of the country and it is clear 
that religious elements stand little chance of successfully coping 
with the authorities. 

In the educational sphere there has been a tremendous up- 
heaval. The suppression of the Arabic characters and the 
introduction of a new alphabet derived from Latin was in itself 
a revolution. Mustapha Kemal sprang this reform on Turkey 
by surprise and he earned the nickname of ‘‘ Schoolmaster-in- 
Chief ’’ because he himself taught his Ministers and Deputies 
how to write the new script. He followed up this reform by 
intensive research work into the origin of the Turkish language 
and he has now ordained that all Persian and Arabic words shall 
be expunged from the Turkish dictionary. The introduction of 
the new alphabet has caused education to advance by leaps and 
bounds. For the first time in their lives many Turks have learnt 
how to read and write. The Government has spent considerable 
sums on education; many new schools have been built in Ana- 
tolia while a higher standard is required of school teachers. The 
necessity of impressing on Turkish youth what the Kemalist 
régime has done for Turkey has not been lost sight of and the 
curriculum in all schools includes glorification of Nationalistic 
ideals. It is, perhaps, regrettable that foreign schools have not 
prospered under the Kemalists as they did under the Sultans, 
but this was only to be expected when one considers the unduly 
privileged position which foreign institutions enjoyed under 
the Capitulations. 
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In so far as Turkish men and the new reforms are concerned, 
it can, in the opinion of the writer, be definitely stated that they 
are not dissatisfied. When the fez was forbidden the older 
generations were displeased and even to-day some men still 
persist in twisting their hats and caps into shapes resembling a 
fez. But the overwhelming majority have taken kindly to the 
European form of headdress and are glad that the fez has been 
abolished. Furthermore, men in both towns and villages are 
grateful to Mustapha Kemal for having expelled the Greeks and 
Armenians who, in the past, had most of Turkey’s trade in 
their hands. Since 1923 Turks have begun to take business and 
finance very seriously and although at first they naturally made 
many mistakes, they are slowly learning how to trade. Another 
benefit which the Kemalists have conferred on Turkey is the 
maintenance of internal law and order. Brigandage has been 
almost entirely stamped out and the Anatolian roads are, for 
the first time for centuries, safe for the pedestrian and the horse- 
man. ‘The Kurds gave serious trouble in 1925 and 1930 and the 
resources of the Turkish Army were heavily taxed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Van. Possibly the Kurds will give trouble 
again, but the friendly relations now existing between Turkey 
on one hand, and Persia and Iraq on the other, should prevent 
Kurdish insurgents from being able to take refuge across the 
frontier when pursued by Turkish troops. 

Domestic politics are dull. The Turks, in contrast to the 
Greeks and Bulgarians, are not very interested in politics. 
Mustapha Kemal knows this and he has arranged Turkish 
politics so that they shall provide the minimum of interest. 
The Kemalist Party, of which he is the President, possesses a 
monopoly in the Angora Parliament. Three years ago Fethy 
Bey, a former Premier and distinguished diplomatist, formed a 
second party in opposition to the Kemalists. But its career was 
brief and inglorious. Kemal, who was then credited with wish- 
ing to institute the two-party system, soon realised that Turkey 
was not ripe for a system which is to-day in almost general 
disuse. ; 

Mustapha Kemal was never rash enough to believe that he 
could do everything himself. He waited some time before he 
chose his advisers and, on the whole, he has been lucky in his 
choices. In Ismet Pasha he found the ideal Prime Minister. 
Kemal and Ismet are a strong pair; the former is daring, mag- 
netic and has plenty of flair; the latter is hard working, con- 
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scientious, and loyal to his master. Fevzi Pasha, the Chief of 
the General Staff, looks after military matters and does not hesi- 
tate to speak his mind if he considers that Kemal and Ismet are 
making a mistake. Close to the President and his Prime 
Minister are a number of other men all of whom are devoted to 


their leaders and imbued with the same principles and ideals. 


Dr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey, the Foreign Minister, is one; Redjeb 
Bey, the Secretary-General of the Kemalist Party, is another. 
In the Cabinet there are such stalwarts as Abdulhalik Bey, the 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Refik Bey, the Minister of Health, 
and Jelal Bey, the young Minister of National Economy. 

The main ideal of the Kemalists is ‘‘ Turkey for the Turks.” 
Mustapha Kemal has preached a nationalistic doctrine which has 
spread throughout the party. But the Turkish President has 
been careful to make it clear that he does not want such a dogma 
applied in any narrow spirit. Over and over again he has 
emphasised the need for toleration and the record of Turkish 
foreign policy during the past decade is proof that Kemalism 
does not stand for extreme Nationalism. 

There is, however, one criticism which any conscientious 
foreign observer in Turkey is bound to make. ‘This concerns 
the economic policy pursued by Turkey. For years the Turks 
have been searching for an economic formula best suited to their 
needs. In the course of this search they have been guilty of a 
narrow-minded attitude towards foreigners trading with the 
Republic. Many foreigners have, indeed, given up the unequal 
struggle and left the country. Those who have remained have 
only been able to carry on with the greatest difficulty. Latterly 
there have been signs that the Government realises that it has 
pursued a mistaken policy and there has been some welcome 
collaboration between Turks and foreigners in finance and in 
business. Import trade is, unfortunately, subjected to all kinds 
of irksome restrictions and regulations, with the result that 
Constantinople and Smyrna, Turkey’s largest towns, are in a 
sorry plight. The case of Constantinople is a curious one. When 
the Kemalists made the capital in Angora they were jealous and 
distrustful of Constantinople and wished to divert the Anatolian 
trade to other ports. Now they have realised that this was 
unwise, being besides impossible. Rather late in the day, they 
are trying to restore the fortunes of the former capital. The 
collapse of Russia and the creation of a modern port at the 
Pirzeus are two factors which greatly militate against the 
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recovery of Constantinople. The population has shrunk to 
about 750,000; there is much poverty and there are signs of 
unemployment. he situation in Smyrna is much the same, 
despite the vast riches of a Vilayet where tobacco, dried fruits 
and other produce flourish in abundance. 

In the provinces the economic situation is also not very encour- 
aging. Grain and other agricultural produce have not fetched 
good prices on account of the world crisis. Fierce competition 
from Greece and Bulgaria has forced tobacco merchants to cut 
prices until there is a bare margin of profit. Nevertheless, the 
Turkish peasant is probably as well off to-day as he has been 
in the past, and, accustomed as he is to a very low standard 
of living, does not unduly feel the pinch. The imposition of 
heavy taxes, and the efficient collecting thereof has, however, 
angered the peasant in some localities. For the first time in 
centuries taxes are being levied all over Turkey and the 
Kemalists are really to be congratulated on having had the 
courage to make their citizens pay. 

It is difficult to write authoritatively about Turkish financial 
affairs as little reliable information is available. According to 
official statements the Turkish Budget is balanced—but at a 
very low figure. This year, for instance, it totals about 
£24,000,000. Of this sum, National Defence, which includes ex- 
penditure on the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Gendarmerie, 
amounts to about 28 per cent., a considerable reduction over 
previous years. A large sum has also been set aside for railway 
construction. Revenue is chiefly obtained from direct taxation 
and the receipts of Government monopolies. Customs receipts 
show a big decline because of the ‘‘ Quota’’ system now in 
vogue. Monopolies, especially that for tobacco, still yield a 
large revenue but they contribute to the dearness of living. 

Apart from the Ottoman Debt the Turkish Republic has no 
foreign financial obligations of importance. This Debt was con- 
tracted by the Ottoman Empire and threatened to constitute a 
serious strain on the Republican exchequer. It was obvious that 
Turkey could not fulfil the conditions of the 1928 agreement and 
at one time it appeared that total default was probable. But now, 
after lengthy negotiations in Paris, the Turkish share of the 
debt has been reduced to a fraction of the original amount. 
Turkey will henceforth only have to pay about £670,000 gold an- 
nually, the capital of the Debt having been fixed at £7,000,000 
gold. The desire of France, who is Turkey’s chief creditor, to 
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resume friendly financial relations with the Republic is largely 
responsible for this favourable settlement. Meanwhile the 
Turkish exchange remains steady. When Great Britain went 
off the gold standard the Turkish pound was “‘ pegged ’”’ to the 
French franc, the rate being 12°12 francs to the Turkish paper 
pound. Before the war the Turkish gold pound was worth 25 


’ francs. 


The most important internal economic development has been 
that of railway construction. On railways the Kemalists have 
spent lavishly. Ismet Pasha is a convinced exponent of the 
theory that ‘‘ If you build a railway, people will come and live 
near it and use it.’”? Under his administration many new lines 
have been built in Anatolia and in a few years Turkey in Asia 
will have an extensive network of railways linking up Angora 
with the Black Sea, the Aegean, the Eastern Vilayets, and Con- 
stantinople. These railways have been built by Germans, 
Swedes, and Danes. ‘Turkey has supplied the money and the 
manual labour. ‘The railways have been built out of revenue 
and, therefore, the charge has fallen on the present generation 
instead, as is usually the case, of the cost being spread over a 
long period. At present these new railways work at a loss and 
it will be some time before they can become profit-earning con- 
cerns. The programme is not yet complete and this year the 
Government has floated an internal loan of nearly £2,000,000, 
so that a line may be built to Arghana where there are rich 
copper mines. 

In foreign affairs Republican Turkey has been singularly adroit 
and it can be stated that she possesses no enemies and several 
good friends. Undoubtedly the most remarkable feature about 
her foreign policy has been the rapprochement which has taken 
place with her hereditary enemy, Greece. The two neighbours 
now live on terms of the utmost amity and it will not be surpris- 
ing if an alliance is concluded between Angora and Athens before 
the year is out. Ismet Pasha, Dr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey, and M. 
Venizelos prepared the ground for this friendship, which was 
encouraged by Fascist diplomacy. ‘The general lines of Turkish 
foreign policy were well summed up by Dr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey 
a few years ago. ‘The Foreign Minister said: ‘‘ Turkey does 
not desire an inch of foreign territory, but will not give up an 
inch of what she holds.’’ Apart from this declaration it has 
already been made abundantly clear that Turkey desires peace. 
The first act of the Foreign Minister, when the Republic was 
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firmly established, was to enter into negotiations with neigh- 
bouring countries with a view to concluding treaties of non- 
aggression and friendship. ‘Treaties of this nature have now 
been signed with the majority of the European nations as well 
as with several Asiatic and American States. 

The Great Power with whom Turkey has maintained the most 
friendly relations is Soviet Russia—her ally during the war 
against the Greeks. Despite this friendship, the Turks have 
made it clear to the Russians that. they will not tolerate any 
propaganda by Communist agents in Turkey. The friendship 
between these two countries may consequently seem unreal to 
the casual observer, especially as a revival of imperialistic 
foreign policy on the part of the Bolsheviks is by no means 
improbable. The Kemalists, who are not blind to the dangers of 
such a possibility, have wisely decided to cultivate good rela- 
tions with a powerful neighbour. By so doing they have 
strengthened their own position in the Middle East and they 
have obtained certain concrete advantages, such as a large com- 
mercial credit, a Black Sea Naval Pact, and other agreements. 
Then, until last year, Turkey and Russia had a further bond in 
common in that neither of them belonged to the League of 
Nations. ‘Turkey is now represented at Geneva, but this has 
not impaired the good relations between Angora and Moscow. 

Anglo-Turkish relations are cordial; that is all that can be 
said about them for the time being. They have certainly under- 
gone a vast improvement since 1925 when the Mosul oilfields 
question threatened to cause hostilities. But the Kemalists are 
still inclined to distrust British foreign policy. Tewfik Rushdi 
Bey is at present in London attending the World Economic 
Conference. British trade with Turkey has not flourished 
as it should have done. No large Government contracts have 
gone England’s way; one reason for this may be that English 
firms have failed to interest themselves sufficiently in Turkey, 
but the Turkish fear that British commercial and financial 
interests may march hand in hand with political considerations 
is probably the principal factor. It is to be regretted that Anglo- 
Turkish relations have not become closer especially as the men 
on the spot have done all in their power to bring about a better 
understanding. Sir George Clerk, the British Ambassador to 
Turkey, is shortly due to proceed to Brussels, and his departure 
will be mourned by the Kemalists from the Ghazi downwards as 
he has certainly done all in his power to improve relations. 
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With Italy and France, Turkey is friendly, but she neither 
wishes, nor dares, to be too friendly with one in case the other 
may be offended. Signor Mussolini took great pains to cultivate 
Turkish friendship some years ago, and it was owing to the 
efforts of his Ambassador, Signor Orsini Barone, that Greece 
and Turkey were brought together. But during the last 

eighteen months a slight coolness can be detected in Turko- 
Italian relations. This may be partly due to the seeming un- 
willingness of the Italians to grant Turkey a financial credit 
which was arranged when Ismet Pasha visited Rome last year. 
This coolness, however, is likely to be only of a temporary 
nature and it is of interest to note that Italy now does a thriv- 
ing trade with Turkey. Recently the atmosphere between Paris 
and Angora has grown warmer. Various questions concerning 
Syria (which is under French mandate) and ‘Turkey have been 
amicably settled; an agreement has been reached on the Otto- 
man Debt; and, according to very recent reports, the French 
are considering the possibility of entering the Turkish indus- 
trial market. Such a step would entail a loan and the Paris 
bankers, who have hitherto been somewhat Turkophobe, are 
understood to have been won over by the Quai D’Orsay which 
desires to re-establish French influence in a country where 
French culture was formerly predominant. 

In Asia the Kemalists have been disappointed by their efforts 
to reach a close understanding with Persia and Afghanistan, 
and it may be hazarded, with a fair measure of certainty, that 
Turkish foreign policy is now much more concerned with 
events in South Eastern Europe than with happenings in the 
Middle East. In fact, Turkey is aiming at becoming a Euro- 
pean Power instead of an Asiatic one. Now that a practical 
entente has been established with Greece, the Turks are trying 
to create a ‘‘ bloc’? which will include Bulgaria. Conversations 
have taken place in Athens, Sofia, and Geneva between the 
Foreign Ministers of the three interested countries, while much 
play has been made with the idea of a Balkan Federation, 
presided over by Turkey. So far this plan has not been 
successful for the simple reason that the Bulgarians still—and 
not unnaturally—insist on obtaining satisfaction from the 
Greeks in so far as ‘‘ Minority ’’ questions are concerned. In 
addition, the vexed question of the Bulgarian outlet to the 
Aegean, which was provided for under Article 48 of the Treaty 
of Neuilly, has remained unfulfilled. 
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Turkey does not, however, despair of reconciling Greece and 
Bulgaria and she has the wholehearted support of Italy, which 
sees in the creation of such a ‘‘ bloc ’’ the possibility of off- 
setting the activities of the Little Entente. In the spring of 
this year Turkish Ministers spent several weeks in Athens 
ostensibly discussing commercial problems, but also ascertain- 
ing the views of Greek statesmen as to the concessions they 
would be willing to make to Bulgaria. It is understood that 
useful progress was made and the result is that Turkey and 
Greece may conclude some sort of preparatory alliance when 
M. Tsaldaris, the Greek Premier, visits Turkey later on in 
the year. Once this alliance is concluded, Bulgaria, it is 
thought, will be more amenable to persuasion and it is hoped 
that means will be found to satisfy at least one of her legiti- 
mate aspirations. It must, in passing, be emphasised that a 
Greco-Turkish alliance will not be directed against any other 
Power, the avowed purpose thereof being the maintenance of 
peace in the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 

In so far as the major European questions of the day are 
concerned—disarmament, economic problems, and war debts— 
Turkey has adopted a cautious attitude. The question of war 
debts does not interest her directly as she has no war indem- 
nities to pay or to receive. Concerning economic problems she 
is likely to follow the lead of America with whom she has done 
her best to cultivate good relations during the past few years. 
Regarding disarmament Turkey has declared that she will, 
with certain reservations, support the British plan. But Turkey, 
as long as she is ruled by the Kemalists, will not consent to 
any extreme form of disarmament. “The Turks have suffered 
too much to risk the chance of being attacked by a neighbour, 
or other country, better armed than themselves. Dr. Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey has attended most of the important meetings of 
the Disarmament Conference, and he has made one interesting 
request with regard to the freedom of the Straits. When the 
Treaty of Lausanne was signed it was agreed that the Straits 
(which comprise the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosporus) should not be fortified. ‘Turkey also undertook not 
to maintain any armed forces within a certain distance of the 
sea. The aim pursued was that the Straits should always be 
“open ’’ in times of peace or war. An International Commis- 
sion, with headquarters in Constantinople, was appointed to see 
that the provisions of the Treaty were carried out, Great 
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Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece 
and Turkey signed the Straits Convention, but Russia has refused 
to appoint a member to the Commission. 

At Geneva the Turkish Delegate demanded the right to 
fortify the Straits. He explained that if this request was 
granted Turkey would be better able to ensure the freedom of 
the Straits in time of war. He also stated that it was unfair 
that Turkey should not enjoy full sovereign rights over her 
own territory. A Turkish publicist has since pointed out that 
Great Britain commands the Westerly entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean at Gibraltar and that Turkey should command the 
Easterly entrance at the Dardanelles. The Russian Delegate 
supported the Turkish claim which has, however, not been 
pressed. The attitude of the other Powers towards this claim 
has not yet been defined, but it is probable that opposition will 
be forthcoming from Rumania and Bulgaria who fear that the 
Straits might be closed against them at any moment the Turks 
chose. It is pointed out, on the other hand, that actually— 
despite the terms of the Treaty—Turkey can always move 
troops or artillery from the interior to the Dardanelles thus 
effectively closing the Straits. Future developments will be 
watched with interest throughout the world as the question of 
the Straits is of vital importance to many nations. 

In the various humanitarian questions which occupy the atten- 
tion of the League of Nations, Turkey has always taken a close 
interest. Thanks to the energetic measures taken by the Kemalists 
the illegal drug traffic, of which Constantinople was formerly a 
centre, has been almost entirely stamped out. ‘The three large 
drug-producing factories have been shut and the traffickers have 
now transferred their activities to Bulgaria. Turkey has 
adhered to the International Conventions designed to thwart 
drug traffickers and has announced her intention of monopolising 
the production and sale of opium. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to summarise 
the principal events of the past decade. The first ten years of 
Kemalism have been a decided success, and Turkey is now a 
country whose opinion is listened to with respect and whose inter- 
national prestige stands high. The Kemalists may well be proud 
of their leader, who has laid the foundations of a strong, compact 
State which should enjoy relative prosperity and security from all 
the dangers to-day threatening the world. 


J. WALTER COLLINS. 


TWO TALES OF FRANCE. 


HAD been asked by Mr. Asquith to make some inquiries 
I for him in France during the second year of the war, and 

having some days of waiting before me I arranged to meet 
my friends, M. and Madame ‘“‘ de St. Biez,’’ in Paris. He had, 
though well over fifty years of age, rejoined his former regi- 
ment of cavalry at the beginning of the war, and been given 
his first ten days of ‘‘ permission’’ from the staff of the French 
forces near Soissons. He picked me up first at his house in 
Paris, and then his wife, who was working as a nurse at the 
hospital and house of the Duchesse de Rohan. As the Duchesse 
has since died there is no harm in mentioning her name. She 
was a brave, devoted, and very intelligent French woman who, 
knowing and loving England well, was not ashamed to declare 
this lesser love during times when the majority of the French 
people showed little affection for, or appreciation of, the efforts 
of their Allies. We three started then for St. Biez one midday 
in September 1915 to motor through a country which showed 
but little trace of war. Women have always worked in the fields 
of France. ‘There were more women perhaps than usual—and 
fewer men—hardly any except the old. A sentry on each 
bridge and at level crossings, his long bayonet betraying his 
territorial status, alone reminded one of war, though it was 
difficult to know what military purpose he was serving. Perhaps 
he allayed the fears and suspicions of the people, but, as I shall 
presently show, these were not nearly so responsive to the 
atmosphere of war as in regions nearer the front, or even in 
England. St. Biez is a country of pines and hemp—mile after 
mile of Scotch firs, with some larch—flat as the palm of the 
hand, with little farms of grassland cut up into paddocks and 
pastures of coarse nutritive grass which any scientific British 
agriculturist would laugh at, but which produces a cattle justly 
famous for size and quality. As for the hemp, it betrayed 
itself from every ditch and pond to the neighbourhood with a 
sour odour to which a lifetime of familiarity cannot reconcile its 
cultivators. 

We reached our house about three hours after leaving Paris, 
and after an ample meal, such as certainly neither London nor 
Paris could offer, we started off for a round of sightseeing and 
overseeing. Our first objective was the ‘‘ Allée des Dames ”’ 
where a few months previously a fire had burnt out some hun- 
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dred acres of fir. A contractor from Paris had undertaken to 
| get out the stumps of the burnt trees and for the work had 
_been given the services of a dozen or two unwounded German 


prisoners. As these stumps were too reminiscent of the front, 
and were only a few hundred yards away from their home, my 
friends were anxious to see what progress had been made with 


the clearance. On the near side of the burnt area was a lake of 


fifteen or twenty acres of those reeds and water so familiar to 
lovers of Harpigny, and so attractive in nature with their low- 
toned reflections of silver grey asperns. As we came up we 
caught sight of what seemed to be pike floats bobbing up and 
down in the water, but of man or his work not a sight could be 
seen, though Sunday in those times was a full working day. It 
took us a little time to realise how matters stood. Flung down 
in the shade of an old boathouse was a heap of stained and 
blackened German uniforms—their owners had taken to the 
water to wash off the fire black of the burnt stumps—and the 
supposed pike floats were the heads of the prisoners bobbing 
up and down as they swam or scrambled in the shallow lake. 
They had seen us before we spotted them, and the sight of my 
friend’s staff uniform had driven them into the reeds. His word 
of command brought them as quickly back across to the shore, 
where they drew themselves up in line, stark naked as they all 
were, without waiting for orders or with any appearance of the 
unusual. With mutual gravity a brief explanation was required 
and given. It appeared that the entrepreneur had urgent busi- 
ness in Paris, that the guard of French territorials were concen- 
trated at their post half a mile away, that there was a local 
féte, and that the occasion seemed to offer for a combination of 
leisure and cleanliness. It was impossible to be severe, or even 
not to laugh, and the only thing my friend could do was to leave 
them to dress, and go in search of the guard. This was not so 
easy to find, but at length their depot was run to earth in an 
old mill. It was only occupied, however, by two of the German 
prisoners left by the French territorial sous-officier in charge 
of the arms and ammunition, while the guard shared in the 
revels of the féte. Everything was contrary to the regulations 
of all wars and armies. The prisoners should have seized the 
chance of escape; the guard should have been tried for desert- 
ing their posts, their arms, and their trust. But human nature 
whether above or below the salt is stronger than regulations. 
Both guard and guarded knew that the alternatives for the 
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latter were: a return to the dangers of the battlefield, confine- 
ment in prison, or remaining where they were with such 
maximum of liberty and comfort as prisoners of war could 
expect. I may add that a very sensible General when the 
case was, rather reluctantly, reported to him, merely remarked, 
“What would you have me do—they are all fathers of 
families.” 

On the following day we walked over to our nearest neigh- 
bour, Mme. “‘ de la Roche.’”? She lived with the smallest of 
households in a chateau beautifully situated on the swelling 
breast of a hill dominating the valley of the Sarthe. It stood 
back from the main road at the head of a beech avenue perhaps 
one-third of a mile long. Contrary to custom neither gate nor 
lodge separated highway from private road. ‘The old fortified 
Manor House had been pulled down by an improving ancestor, 
and of it only two detached towers remained. Her husband’s 
family was one of the oldest in France. An ancestor had been 
given by his own feudal over-lord, Edward III of England, the 
royal sword after the battle of Crecy, and it still hangs on the 
wall of the dining-room in its sheath of white velvet ornamented 
with gold fleur-de-lis. Some historical portraits were on the- 
walls. Charles VI by Francois Clouet, a contemporaneous 
portrait of Cardinal Richelieu, and a Francois I by Holbein. 
The walls of the entrance hall were hung with really priceless 
tapestries presented by Louis XV to an ancestor who had been 
one of that King’s successful Maréchals. I give these details 
to explain the story we were now to hear from our friend. 

It appeared that she was left after mobilisation with but one 
old manservant in the house (women house servants are the 
exception in France) besides her cook and her own elderly 
maid. ‘his old retainer died unexpectedly, and as no successor 
was to be found in the neighbourhood she set off with her maid 
to find, if they could, in Paris some substitute for the one who 
had been friend as well as servant for forty years. Doubtless, 
they thought, the occupied territory would have sent back to 
Paris some servitor of a chateau looted or destroyed by the 
enemy, only too glad to find a livelihood in safe and comfortable 
circumstances. Three days of anxious inquiries by mistress 
and maid yielded no result. There were indeed only too many 
refugees, but none suitable for the particular place. Finally, 
Madame made up her mind to abandon the search, and to go 
home by the afternoon train. Having arranged to lunch with 
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a friend she went out to do a little shopping. When she 
returned at midday on her way to lunch, the old maid met her, 
all smiles and satisfaction. Just after Madame had gone out 
a man had appeared, old enough to be safe, young enough to 
be still agreeable. His references were unexceptionable—his 
experience was sufficient. He had been delighted to find an 
' opening in a region where all would be so quiet, and where 
nerves racked by destruction and danger from the Boche could 
recover their calm and certitude. She had been so impressed by 
the respectability and personality of the applicant that she had 
permitted herself to tell him to come and meet Madame with his 
credentials and effects at the station. So if Madame approved he 
could return with them that afternoon. 

The proposed domestic turned up. Madame cross-questioned 
him, examined his papers and references, and approved. He 
got into the train forthwith and the trio went homewards. On 
her return she found a new situation. The eldest son, an 
aviator, had unexpectedly received leave. He had at once 
collected his wife and child from Paris, and with his batman 
and a large trench dog had arrived by automobile from Paris, 
not knowing that his mother had been in that city. With the 
family thus increased they all settled down to enjoy them- 
selves. The weather was kind. ‘The new servant more than 
fulfilled hopes. ‘The news from the front chanced to be good 
and the harvest promised well. Then came the inevitable 
break. The son’s ten days of leave was up, and he with his 
batman went back to duty, leaving, however, behind him his 
wife and child, as well as the dog, to whom the child had 
become devoted. A few weeks passed away. Everything ran 
on oiled wheels. The daughter-in-law and the grandchild were 
glad to be in the country, where danger and privation were 
unknown. Madame was no longer solitary. ‘The little house- 
hold under the direction of the new maitre d’hétel exceeded 
expectation. 

One morning the Curé came up to discuss parish difficulties. 
There was a chapel attached to the chateau, built at the time when 
the chateau itself was reconstructed and I may add spoilt in 
the time and at the instigation of Louis Philippe himself. 
While they were in conversation Madame de la Roche heard 
a step, looked round and saw another old friend, the local 
brigadier of police. He saluted and explained that the Govern- 
ment at Paris had just issued an order that the police were to 
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report upon all persons and passports in their districts—that 
all Governments were foolish but dictatorial, and he regretted 
to trouble Madame and her household. He could not even 
excuse M. le Curé. Perhaps it would save time if Madame 
would just call them out as they were—no one troubled in 
these days about ceremony. So Madame just called them out : 
the cook, the old gardener, and his older wife, the new man- 
servant, the Curé and herself. One by one they presented their 
papers to authority, beginning with, Madame and ending with 
the newly joined member of the household. As this last put 
his hand into his breast pocket to pull out his papers the 
brigadier seized him by the throat. A fierce struggle followed 
—the others looked on amazed for a moment or two, and then 
began to cry out. No one seems to have thought of helping 
the brigadier. However, in a few seconds a couple of gendarmes 
ran out of the bushes to the help of their comrade, and 
eventually the three of them secured their prisoner. Madame 
demanded an explanation, and after a short breathing space 
this was given. 

The prisoner was a recidiviste of the worst type and record. 
He had escaped from prison two years previously and the police 
had combed the country for him in vain. It was thought he 
might have found refuge in Germany. But he had, like all his 
class, a mistress, and on her movements and correspondence 
close watch was kept. She was found to post two letters to the 
same address. The second letter carefully was left untouched, 
but was specially noted at its place of arrival. By some mis- 
chance the addressee secured it without being noticed. Anxious 
to atone for their laxity, and to avert what they feared might 
be the fatal consequences of their carelessness, the police, know- 
ing their man’s methods and habits, scoured the neighbourhood. 
Every chateau of sufficient size and importance had been 
visited, but in vain. It chanced that ‘‘La Roche’’ was on the 
edge of the district, a long way from police headquarters, and 
a few weeks had passed before they reached it. Yet the autho- 
rities were as anxious as they were perplexed, for the criminal 
worked alone, had no accomplices to betray or reveal his 
identity, and his methods were wholesale and unsparing. 
Eventually they had chanced to hear that Madame de la Roche 
had lost her old, and found a new, manservant. Such was the 
opportunity their criminal always sought, and had several 
times, it was believed, utilised. So the day following the receipt 
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of the news they had hurried over to La Roche. The Curé’s 
visit had given them the excuse they needed, and had certainly 
_ saved bloodshed and probably life. ‘‘ But what are these 
methods you speak of—so barbaric—so destructive?’? asked 
Madame. ‘‘ We can but guess,’”’ replied the gendarme, ‘‘ we 
know that he has been in service in at least two chateaux 
_ where the house was burnt to the ground and the occupiers 
perished with it. No one survived, and certainly no one was 
intended to escape or permitted to do so. In each case the house 
was isolated, was a museum of treasures, and the family was 
wealthy, small and elderly. It is so here, is it not??? Madame 
had to agree that here it was all like that. ‘‘ But how long has 
he been here? Four weeks, you say. Why has he waited—why 
did he delay to strike—for him delay was dangerous, very 
dangerous, and most unusual. JI do not understand. Let us 
leave him in charge of my men, and examine his room. We 
shall beyond certainty find something.”’ 

Directed by Madame they started upstairs for the mansard 
where the servant had been lodged. On the way they had to 
pass the suite where the daughter-in-law slept with her child. 
Said Madame, ‘‘ you had better enter, it is there that ’’ (as in 
many French country houses) ‘‘ I keep my plate.’’ ‘‘ I am the 
more intrigued,’’ said the brigadier, ‘‘ murder and arson seem 
to have been made so easy, yet nothing has happened.’’ And 
he threw open the door.’ As he did so, and crossed the threshold, 
something hurled itself at him. He jumped back in alarm and 
slammed the door, against which fell a heavy blow. ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid’’ said the girl, ‘it is my husband’s dog which is 
always like that with strangers, but it is quite quiet once he 
sees me or recognises a friend.’’ ‘‘ And does he always sleep 
here?’’ ‘‘ You may say, Monsieur, that he always lives here. 
Not once has he left the child alone since my husband went 
back to the front.’? ‘‘ And that rascal, does he always pass this 
way to his room?’ ‘‘ Always, Monsieur, and now I think of 
him I recall that I have heard him speaking to the dog who 
refused to respond.’’ ‘‘ And I, Monsieur,” said the cook, ‘‘ can 
testify that I have seen the dog refuse food from his hand when 
he offered it.’”? ‘‘ To the dog, then,’’ said the brigadier, ‘‘ do 
you beyond question owe your lives; let us hasten to examine 
the sleeping chamber.’’ ‘There in a bag were found the latest 
kinds of housebreaking tools, and hidden in his bed was a petrol 
sprinkler. The plan was complete. The remoteness of the 
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house from road and village, the age of the lady and the scanty 
household gave every possibility for the crime. Familiarity 
with similar happenings would have enabled the murderer to 
disappear unsuspected of crime or even of life. The excitements 
of war would have absorbed even local interest after a few days 
of unsuspicious gossip, and have rendered at least as easy as in 
other cases the disposal of tapestries, pictures and bibelots. A 
notable villainy indeed, foiled by a hound’s unappeasable 
instincts. . 

It only remains to say that the recidiviste was taken off to the 
local jail, and that night—so at least the gendarme reported—he 
hung himself in his cell. It is at least certain that he died. 
When last year I returned to La Roche I had great difficulty in 
inducing my hostess to recall the story. But for M. le Brigadier 
I doubt whether I should have done so, but this year she told 
me afresh the story at tea. 

One more incident of the Roche is worth setting down. Dur- 
ing the Franco-German war of 1870, when Chanzy’s Army of 
the Loire had been defeated and dispersed, news came to the 
Roche that a detachment of German cavalry were to be billeted 
on the chateau. The then ‘‘ M. de la Roche ’’ was an old man 
well over eighty. He had actually served as an officer of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s army, and had been in attendance on the 
Emperor after Jena as one of the military pages. To meet the 
invaders he dressed himself in his old uniform of the Chasseurs 
of the Guard (I did not venture to ask how he got into it) and 
as the Prussian colonel rode up he gave him a stiff salute. ‘‘ I 
imagine, Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ that you have come to return the call 
that I had the honour to pay at your War Office in Berlin in 
1807. I trust I may not be so long in returning your visit as 
you have been in acknowledging mine.’’ His descendant added 
that the Germans treated the old soldier with the greatest 
courtesy. Of his adventurous childhood, beginning on the very 
steps of the guillotine and of a life prolonged to cover both the 
Empires and two out of the three Republics of modern France, 
I may perhaps be permitted to say something on another 
occasion. 


CHARLES E. Hopuyouss. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF PROHIBITION.* 
, ‘i= Wets have it. So far their victory is limited, but 


they are being carried forward on a brown and flowing 
tide. The days of the speak-easy are numbered. It is the 
final lap of the rum-runner. The boot-legger is on his last legs. 
Their approaching extinction is due not to a realisation of their 
wickedness, but rather to a realisation of their respectability. 
The boot-legger is found to be a tradesman like any other, but 
in receipt of disproportionate profits. The rum-runner has 
become an expensive nuisance. The speak-easy—but here I can 
give my own experience. 

The place was a quiet and staid street in a residential quarter 
of New York: the date the twenty-second of February of this 
year. My friend, a white-haired lady of old-world dignity, and 
her son, a rising and respected citizen, had invited me to the 
theatre. ‘‘ We are dining first at a speak-easy,’’ my hostess 
said as the car stopped. I followed her, dazed with surprise. 
The chauffeur was told to come back in an hour; he, for his 
part, evinced no surprise. "There was rather an elaborate 
unlocking, first of an outer, and then of an inner door. But 
that was the end of the formalities. My friend’s son was well 
known there, as he himself explained with obvious pride. One’s 
first visit, that was a different matter; an introduction was 
necessary, almost a certificate of good character. ‘The parlour 
on the ground floor seemed innocent enough, save for a rather 
laboured conviviality represented in the pictures on the walls. 
Cocktails appeared. Perhaps I showed a certain hesitation, for 
in the United States such drinks are apt to be of disconcerting 
potency. ‘‘ You are not obliged to take one, even if it is a 
speak-easy,’’ my host assured me kindly. Upstairs we found 
the dining-room; here there was nothing to mar a perfect 
decorum. Rather the atmosphere of hushed respectability put 
one in mind of a mission hall. Once a burst of somewhat noisy 
laughter came from a neighbouring table; it was immediately 
silenced by the shocked stares of the other diners. Did sipping 
half a glass of hock warrant my proud consciousness of vice, I 
asked myself uneasily ? 

I do not, of course, imagine that all New York’s speak-easies 
are of this innocuous nature. There are thirty thousand of 
them, I was told, in the place of twelve thousand pre-prohibi- 
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tion ‘‘ saloons.’? This was a ‘‘ Wet”? statistic; the figures are 
doubtless reversed in the mouth of a ‘“‘ Dry.’”’ But, whatever 
the number, one is prepared to learn that in many speak-easies 
both behaviour and liquor leave much to be desired. Only does 
such a fact form an argument for prohibition or against it? 
And here I should explain my own rather anomalous position. 
Talking to a ‘‘ Wet ’”’ I instinctively find bone-dry arguments 
upon my lips, while with a ‘“‘ Dry ’’ my outlook becomes almost 
sodden. ‘The fact is that I belong to those damp, amphibious 
creatures, half-fish, half-man, who are uneasy in either element. 
Or, in more self-gratifying language, I might be described as a 
pragmatic prohibitionist. Surely we must all realise the terrible 
evils that have followed on man’s discovery of alcohol. It is 
another high explosive in connection with which humanity’s 
intellectual development has outstripped its spiritual. Angels 
alone should be permitted the use of whisky and gin. America’s 
attempt to do away with the degradation resulting from drink 
by cutting off the supply at the fountain-head has been both 
gallant and exciting. But prohibition can only be justified by 
success. Has it succeeded? Did turning off the tap really drain 
the land? Or was the flow merely driven underground and the 
pernicious quagmire extended? ‘This was the information which 
I tried to acquire during my two months in the States. It was 
not easy to get a reply to such questioning, for the extremist, 
on either side, considers it irrelevant. To the zealous abstainer, 
“liquor ’’? even in moderation is sin. A country that permits 
this traffic, that derives a revenue from it, is in his eyes on 
a par with the medizval Papal State which had a tax on prosti- 
tutes. He feels that prohibition, however unsuccessful, is better 
than no prohibition. It is an end in itself, almost a religion. 
Again, the more conscientious ‘‘ Wet’’ approximates to the 
same standpoint—reversed. According to him an unrestricted 
flow of intoxicating liquor carries with it other and greater 
issues. It represents liberty, freedom of conscience, culture, 
tolerance. Repeal the Kighteenth Amendment, and the ‘‘ Wet ”’ 
feels that the gravest problems troubling America to-day are 
solved. However divergent, both these attitudes are comprehen- 
sible. What is harder to understand is why extreme dryness on 
the one hand, or extreme wetness on the other, produces a 
failure in arithmetic. I have already hinted at the bewildering 
variation in statistics. A ‘‘ Dry’ will motor the length and 
breadth of the United States and hardly see a drunken man. A 
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“Wet” finds that intoxication was never so general or so 
flagrant. Which is to be believed ? 

As much as possible, therefore, I tried to get my information 
from the Merely Moist. Among these, on one point there was 
unanimity ; indeed, even to me the fact was patent. The well-to- 


_ do class, and especially the young people of this class, have 


been harmed by prohibition. Thirty years ago when I went to 
parties in America, ‘‘ nice girls’? would refuse to dance with 
men whose breaths smelt of drink. Now the nice girls come 
home from parties drunk themselves. The hip-pockets even of 
boys of fifteen and sixteen show the familiar bulge. On Christ- 
mas morning to be ‘lit up’’ seems regarded almost as > 
religious observance. ‘‘ The trouble is the way one feels the 
next day,’’ a young man said to me with a rueful martyred air 
as he gulped his nth brandy. 

Again, in the hotels—and of these I had a large experience 
from San Antonio to Boston—every room had its private 
““bath,’’ and nearly every ‘‘ bath ’”’ had its private corkscrew ; 
it would be found just inside on the jamb of the door. Nor are 
these corkscrews idle ornaments. This fact was indelibly printed 
on my consciousness at a vast hotel in a town of the Middle 
West. My room was numbered 2583, and it seemed to my 
heated imagination that each of the other 2582 rooms must be 
occupied by a youngish, stoutish man with a brown bowler hat 
worn rather too far back on his head, and a corkscrew in his 
bathroom which had seen rather too assiduous service. I should 
mention, perhaps, that I am not quoting the denizens of this 
hotel as typical Americans. Uncle Sam still tends, I should 
say, to be lean and temperate. 

But, however abstemious the American, one thing remains 
certain; as a nation he is drinking about the same to-day as he 
was before prohibition. It cannot be mere coincidence when a 
well-known French champagne manufacturer and an equally 
well-known Scotch whisky distiller both tell you that the drop 
in their exports to the United States since prohibition is almost 
exactly balanced by the rise in their exports to the countries 
nearest to the United States—Canada, Mexico, Cuba. No, to 
the well-to-do class prohibition has merely meant paying more, 
not drinking less. But, after all, even in the United States, 
even before the slump, the immense majority of the population 
has not belonged to the well-to-do class. In America, as in 
every other country, the people of the country are the workers 
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on the land, the workers in the factory, the miners, the builders, 
the little store-keepers. How has prohibition affected them? 
That is the vital question. 

As regards the first years of prohibition, I found general 
agreement in the answer to this question. The “‘ Drys ’’—but 
this was natural—the ‘‘ Moists,’’? even a certain number of the 
“ Wets,”’ all told me that during the early twenties the working 
people had profited by prohibition. Their children were 
healthier; the bank balances were healthier. Money that had 
previously slipped away in the saloons which had ringed every 
works and speckled every street was brought home to the family 
instead. This money bought a sufficiency of milk for the baby ; 
it bought more fruit and fuel, better boots and bedcoverings ; 
it paid the weekly instalments on the sewing machine, the 
washing machine, the little Ford. Monday represented a full 
day’s work instead of a headache. The working man’s wife 
blessed prohibition. That was during those earlier years. But 
what was happening now? By this I mean, what was happening 
four months ago when I was in America? Here opinion was 
more various. Many of my informants felt that in the villages, 
despite the illicit stills, despite the rum-running, prohibition 
was still doing good. As regards the cities, there was doubt. 
Not only all the ‘‘ Wets,”’ but practically all the ‘‘ Moists,”’ 
assured me that in its effect on the town population prohibition 
had broken down. The urban working man was now drinking 
as much as he did before prohibition and he was drinking poorer 
liquor at a higher price. The working man’s wife was no 
longer blessing prohibition, but demanding the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The working man’s wife felt that it 
would be better for the Government to receive part of the profits 
on liquor, and thus be able to reduce the other taxes, than for 
the boot-legger to receive them all. This she told me herself. 

My conversations with the working man’s wife took place 
just before the reintroduction of beer. The gain that has resulted 
in the National Exchequer seems to prove her contention. 
Moreover, report has it, and I have seen no contradiction, that 
the free sale of beer has brought a great drop in the convictions 
for drunkenness. Indeed such a result was only to be expected. 
I imagine it would need Baron Miinchausen’s horse to drink 
sufficient of the mild liquor circulating in the States to-day to 
have much effect upon sobriety. But it remains to be seen 
whether America will permanently remain satisfied with this 
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mild liquor. Prohibition has taught the nation to drink spirits, 
because prohibition necessitated the maximum alcohol in the 
minimum space. After the excitement of legal beer has worn 
off, will it be found to supply the accustomed “‘ kick ’?? 
However this may be, it seems as though prohibition in the 
United States must be set down as a failure. Or is it only the 


-prohibitionist who has failed? He, or more correctly she, felt 


that it was sufficient to make a law. He, or more correctly she, 
did not make the necessary enthusiasm behind that law. A 
decade ago in New York I was conscious of young America feel- 
ing a certain resentment against prohibition. The country had 
been tricked into it, I was told. ‘The Eighteenth Amendment 
had been “‘ put over ’’ on them when a million men were still in 
France. ‘There was an implication that it was up to every self- 
respecting boy and girl to break a tyrannous decree. ‘The 
augury did not seem hopeful. Had different methods been em- 
ployed, might the ‘‘ Drys’’ have succeeded? Suppose they had 
held drink not as a crime in itself, but as an innocent pleasure. 
Suppose prohibition had been put forward as a high adventure, 
a sacrifice for the country. What then would young America 
have replied? One cannot tell, but one thing seems certain. 
In the United States you have the most generous, the most 
enthusiastic, perhaps the most patriotic people in the world. If 
prohibition fails in the United States, it fails everywhere. 
EpitH ZANGWILL. 


WHOSE KINGDOM SHALL HAVE 
NO_ END. 


HERE is no room for doubt that Western civilisation, 

and the societies which compose it, are in serious and 

possibly fatal decline. It is always difficult for people 
to discern the enduring tendencies of their own age. The 
Roman citizens of the early fifth century a.p. did not realise 
that their empire and the magnificent civilisation of the ancient 
world were declining irretrievably to their doom. Those 
individuals, however, whose privilege and duty it is to spend 
their life in the study of the past, and to familiarise themselves 
with the events and processes of two thousand years, cannot 
fail, if they seriously exercise their powers of judgment, to read 
the signs of their own time. All the marks are present of the 
slow but sure decline of an age. Civilisations do not perish 
easily. According as they are more elaborate and complex, the 
more numerous and powerful are the interests engaged in main- 
taining them, the greater the inherited stores of capital and 
experience on which they can rely. A rich and highly complex 
society runs down slowly; the powerful body disintegrates 
gently at first, but more quickly as it approaches dissolution ; 
resistance to external onslaught steadily grows weaker. 

The present age has been disintegrating for some twenty or 
thirty years. This process, slow, and capable of correction 
without great difficulty at first, was enormously accelerated by 
that great catastrophe of modern history, the world war, from 
whose gigantic and evil effects mankind has made no real effort 
to free itself. It is as if the war, besides its unparalleled losses 
and dislocations, destroyed man’s optimism, shattered his ideals, 
paralysed his will. The fruitful effort at general co-operation, 
so clearly evident in the nineteenth century, ended in that 
devouring chasm of blood and hate; and the feeble efforts made 
to renew co-operation since the war issue in hopeless, though 
always trivial, oppositions, and break up in the silent shame 
of blind and dumb despair. 

The signs of decline and disintegration are perfectly clear. 
The first and greatest was the shocking internecine struggle, 
known as the World War, waged between the most civilised, the 
most progressive, the most moral and physically sound races 
of mankind. ‘The lamp-bearers of culture, followers of the 
purest and loftiest religion and ethic that the world has known, 
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tore each other to pieces year after year in a struggle which 
Pope Benedict XV called a useless massacre. The incom- 
_ parable heroism, selflessness and endurance of the men who 
bore the burden of that intolerable disaster only prove the 
magnificence of the great Western civilisation which lack of 
statesmanship was blindly and recklessly throwing to the winds. 
Since then the marks of decline have simply accumulated. 
The Western peoples, shorn of nearly all that was brightest 
and best in a whole generation of young men, have lived through 
fifteen years of political sterility and ineptitude. ‘The few great 
men surviving, faced by the ineluctable forces of national greed, 
spite, selfishness and stupidity, either broke down prematurely 
or were thrust aside by an arrogant and callous generation. 
Wilson, the creator of the League of Nations, when his dreams 
and actions would have saved a world, was thrown over by his 
own people, who preferred the second-rate leadership of the 
way of isolated and apparent safety to the leadership and salva- 
tion of the world. Stresemann died, still young, at fifty-two; 
Briand at sixty-nine. Smuts, perhaps the clearest visioned and 
strongest-willed of all, was denied a field in the vast and 
destituted arena which demanded statesmanship on every side. 
‘The temptation, as in all decadent ages, to seek wealth and to 
enjoy the good things of the world while they lasted, was almost 
irresistible. A few statesmen (two or three, beset by opposition 
around and below) stood out above the welter of commonplace 
politics and egoism, and sought the public good. It is not 
physical courage that is lacking, but intellectual courage and 
discipline, the desire to see the truth, and fearlessly to state 
and pursue it. Most people take little trouble over public affairs, 
engage in pleasures which in any other age would be reasonable 
but are now merely anodynes to minds that should be earnest ; 
and calculate that somehow the world will go on or at any 
rate last their time. ‘The appalling callousness of the present 
age to the future well-being of the young people who are growing 
up, to their children and their children’s children, passes belief 
if it were not obvious to any observer. It is not, of course, 
this or that social service, that is any reasonable provision for 
those young people who are wholly within our responsibility. 
The schooling and medical services, the insurances and the 
pensions, which profess to provide for them, are not even decent 
sops to our conscience for not providing them with a world 
order in which only they can live. We, the inept and egoistic 
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nations of this age, have the incredible selfishness to enjoy the 
brightness and the charm, the wholesome spirits and activities, 
of our young people, and yet we will not move a hand to prepare 
for them a decent place in a world where we ourselves live so 
softly and which we then leave to ruin. 

There is a way of salvation, and it is known to everyone; 
only sufficient degree of will-power is lacking. It is the way 
of co-operation and freedom. ‘These two things, active, spiritual 
substances, healing forces of mankind as a whole, as of men 
individually, have been broken down, absolutely discarded by 
the nations of the world. There is no international co-operation 
now, no freedom of intercourse between the nations. Conferences 
meet and dissipate, meet and dissipate. They accomplish 
absolutely nothing, because of this or that local national 
interest. Of course every national interest is imperious, vital, 
impossible to forgo, if the nation is the only unit envisaged ; 
and the result is that every effort at sane world-co-operation 
fails ; the world stagnates ; next, disintegrates, and the insurgent 
forces of barbarism flow in. Everybody knows perfectly well 
that the Western races have sufficient brain-power, experience, 
physical strength and wealth to guide the economy of the world 
to the prosperity which nature and science so bountifully offer, 
if only they will work together, be sane, cease putting their 
national egotism first. But how is this to be done? Will the 
nations do it, the ordinary man, the confused, untrained, misled 
electorates? Naturally they cannot be expected to originate 
steps of high statesmanship; but if their statesmen take the 
steps, they will follow. Nations have never failed to follow 
a united call from their leaders; if any nation stands out of 
an international concert that is united and firm to act, let that 
nation wait; it will soon come asking for admission, and 
generosity and good sense will admit it. 

But international co-operation or concert is only a means, a 
means for achieving international freedom. At the present time, 
in the universal economic panic, every wholesome economic 
activity is checked. Trade ceases to flow between nations. Here 
and there a particular trade is bolstered up for a little. It is 
always to somebody’s individual or temporary advantage to keep 
out a competitor. Nobody denies that tariffs and protection can 
achieve this. Exchange controls and quotas can equate imports 
and exports, though there is absolutely no advantage to any- 
body in that. Nobody pretends that the innumerable controls 
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and prohibitions upon output and transfer are anything but 
palliatives, ‘‘ until trade begins to recover ’’; but it can never 
recover so long as it is checked and finally stopped on every 
side. For every control stabilises trade, ‘“‘ corners’’ a share 
of what is left of trade—but always at a lower level than before. 
And one control requires another, for human ingenuity is almost 


infinite, and where it is blocked in one direction, it patiently 


finds an outlet by another. So tariff leads to quota, and quota 
to prohibition. Exchange control brings moratorium, mora- 
torium default, default bankruptcy; bankruptcy makes the 
State shoulder impossible debts; debts lead to State deficits ; 
deficits to more taxes ; more taxes to national currency inflation ; 
currency inflation to additional bureaucratic controls. The 
process seems endless, but it is by no means so; for every 
control succeeds only in narrowing the channels of trade and 
transfer until finally (and the process is now not far off) transfer 
breaks down completely and there is no international trade 
except what is carried on by barter; and this means the return 
of the stone age, the sacrifice of all that wonderful civilisation, 
of a thousand years of good and fruitful effort, since another 
great civilisation, that of the Ancient World, passed away in 
the welter of the Dark Ages. 

Intellectual co-operation and international freedom are the 
way of life for the world. Modern civilisation has been poisoned 
by national egotism, by a curious and wholly barbarous ethic 
which teaches that a nation has a duty to be perfectly selfish. 
Long ago the great prophet of humanity who created the religion 
and ethic of the West discovered that no individual had a right 
to regard his own interest, that his imperative and undeniable 
duty was to be other-regarding, and to love his neighbour as 
himself. ‘This hard doctrine is, naturally, only imperfectly 
practised; but the grand achievement of Western ethic, the 
pillar of Western civilisation, is that the doctrine is never 
denied. ‘The commonplace people admit it; and the great souls 
practise it. ‘‘ This has made the power of the saints of East 
and West, who have led the religion of great nations. Self- 
sacrifice is the real miracle, out of which all the reported 
miracles grew.’’* 

Yet by a curious and barbarous inversion of the whole spirit 
of the West, the same society which has taught that every 
individual should be other-regarding, has taught that a nation 


* imerson, Essay on “‘ Courage,” ad init. 
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should be wholly selfish. ‘This is the lesson of our history 
books, our Press, our political platforms, and sometimes (when 
they, rarely, consider national questions) of our pulpits. The 
doctrine passes absolutely unchallenged; and every boy and 
girl, and as they grow up every man and woman, is fed with 
the pernicious food of national egotism. From every side 
persuasive influences are brought to bear on them. They are 
told that it is good that a nation should be great, should conquer, 
extend. ‘The superiority of a nation is still assumed implicitly 
in practically every historical text-book. The public Press 
openly says ‘‘ Britain first,’’ or ‘‘ Canada first,’ or France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and the rest. Nobody denies the 
doctrine ; no politician dare stand up and say that “‘ it is false, 
destructive, sinful, poisonous.’? The nation which in its 
individual statesmen and educated class is perhaps the most 
kindly, idealistic, humanitarian in the world, the American, 
is in its national policy the most adamant in its adhesion to 
State sovereignty and State interest. Only the French Govern- 
ment, in spite of all that is said about hegemony and dominance, 
has made any approach to a public offer of the surrender of some 
of its State sovereignty ; and the next, in spite of sacro egoismo, 
to point to possibility of such a sacrifice for the public good 
is the Italian Fascist Government. ‘The rest have made not 
the slightest step towards even hinting at regulating the blind, 
futile and destructive chaos of State sovereignties by a system 
of genuine international co-operation. 

Yet it is patently obvious, on a moment’s thought, that only 
through international co-operation can international freedom be 
attained. ‘The lesson was long ago learned inside the State. 
There was once a time when every individual, however much 
the slave of taboo and custom, exercised an absolute sovereignty, 
and claimed to do as he willed ; in those circumstances everybody 
was uncontrolled and nobody was free. 


In such a condition there is no place for industry, because 
the fruit thereof is uncertain, and consequently no culture 
of the earth; no navigation nor use of the commodities that 
may be imported by sea; no commodious building; no instru- 
ments of moving and removing such things as require much 
force ; no knowledge of the face of the earth; no account of 
time; no arts; no letters; no society; and what is worst of 
all, continual fear and danger of violent death; and the life 
of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.* 


* Hobbes, Leviathan, chap. xiii. 
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Only through the surrender or curtailment of their ‘‘ unlimited 
right to everything ’’ (which in effect meant a right to misery, 
only limited by death) did the individuals inside the State, under 
the rule of law and of social co-operation become free and 
relatively prosperous. 

Nations can learn this lesson: that the way to freedom, 


_ through which alone the channels of trade and the less percep- 


tible channels of goodwill and harmony will flow again, is 
through freedom ; and that this freedom exists through co-opera- 
tion. But the co-operation requires a mutual sacrifice of State- 
sovereignty. The crude and barbarous ethic which two 
thousand years ago was banished from individual morality— 
that one must live only to oneself—must with equal insistence 
be banished from the State ethic. Itis amazing that the doctrine of 
State-egotism has been tolerated for a moment, or that the glaring 
inconsistency between the inculcation of private unselfishness and 
national selfishness has not been patently realised. The reason for 
this extraordinary fact is probably that in former times national 
egotism, ‘‘ my country first and only,’’ seemed to be, and 
perhaps may have been, the means of national survival for the 
time being, perhaps for centuries ; just as individual selfishness 
may sometimes enable a man to survive and live his life for 
a few years longer. But if national selfishness was ever a means 
of survival in the past, it is assuredly not so now. It is the 
broad and open way to’universal destruction, and already the 
nations are on the edge of the abyss. Yet the Leader of the 
West has pointed the other way, and has given the means of 
life. In religion it is called the gospel of Love; international 
co-operation, in the prosaic political phrase. ‘This to the weary, 
worn-out continent would give the buoyancy of a new hope. To 
the nerve-wracked nations of the modern world it offers, by the 
practical efforts of international statesmanship, the saving and 
endurance of the finest civilisation in history. Only one thing 
is definitely lacking at the present time: not knowledge; not 
the realisation (even if unexpressed) of the futility and ignominy 
of national egotism; but the will to achieve agreement. Must 
the nations of the West, the fortunate, responsible possessors 
of a kingdom which should have no end, fail now, before the 
bar of history, because they cannot rise to the effort of will to 


save it? 
R. B. Mowat. 


VoL. CXLIV. 14 


BRINGING THE OCEAN TO THE 
PRAIRIES. 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY. 


IEWED on a map, the seaward end of the St. Lawrence 

V River rises from Lake Ontario like a giant cornucopia. 

Potentially, indeed, it is a cornucopia. It reaches deep 
between two opulent nations. It promises their wares an excel- 
lent way to market. It lets sea-going ships come a thousand miles 
into the land. Yet here and there it is obstructed and, before 
the full stream of its wealth can flow, it must be freed. If only 
sea-going ships could penetrate 1,100 miles farther, they could 
tap the very heart of the continent. If only a seaway twenty-seven 
feet deep were built from the Gulf to Fort William, it would 
permit this penetration, accommodating go per cent. of all the 
ocean-shipping thus far constructed. This shipping would take 
in tea and crude rubber from the colonies, and—if the results 
of Ottawa may be accepted—fabrics, coal, steel and metal wares 
from Britain. It would drain from Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario some 115,220,000 bushels of wheat yearly. From the 
mills of Quebec it would carry westward at least 250,000 tons 
of newsprint and pulp to satisfy existing inland markets which 
American producers have surrendered to Canada. Hydro-electric 
installations along the route would generate, when equipped to 
give but 50 per cent. of their capacity, some 2,619,000 horse- 
power, which surpasses the total estimated horsepower of the 
Punjab streams and is equivalent to the use of 15,000,000 tons 
of coal a year. 

A St. Lawrence seaway cannot be built without complete co- 
operation between the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States. Herein lies its political significance. Since 1919 Inter- 
national Joint Commissions have been planning canals and dams 
and power works. On July 18th, 1932, a treaty based upon their 
work and calling for the construction of a St. Lawrence seaway 
was signed. Since the sums involved are enormous, and since the 
tonnage diverted must surpass 4,000,000 yearly, vitally affecting 
many vested interests, ratification is by no means certain, Neither 
Senate nor Parliament has as yet expressed itself clearly. Some 
portent may have been seen, however, in a statement by President 
Hoover that the proposed work is “‘ the greatest internal im- 
provement yet undertaken on the North American continent.” 
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The St. Lawrence is unique. Two thousand one hundred miles 
in length, it is not only one of the fifteen longest rivers in the 
world, it is the only river except the Rhine which touches in its 
course two of the greatest exporting and importing countries 
of modern commerce. Its ultimate source, the tiny St. Louis 
river discharging into Lake Superior, rises in the Minnesota 
lake country and at one spot flows within eighteen miles of the 
Mississippi. Then for more than 1,100 miles St. Lawrence 
water forms the boundary between the United States and 
Canada. Besides boasting the five great fresh lakes of Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario, it includes the wonder of 
Niagara, the pleasure ground of the Thousand Islands, and 
several series of important rapids. Yet exactly because of these 
picturesque idiosyncrasies it has never been able to perform all 
the work of which it is capable. Its falls give it grandeur, yet 
make it useless for navigation. Canadian pilots and seamen 
insist that it is no more difficult to bring an ocean steamer up 
to Montreal than to take her into any coastal port, and that fog 
and ice on the St. Lawrence are no worse hazards than the fog 
and ice met off New York and Boston. ‘The five Great Lakes 
form natural “‘ impounding ”’ reservoirs and act naturally for 
flood regulation like the five partly artificial lakes of the upper 
Mississippi. For ships which sail the great circle course the 
St. Lawrence should be the shortest possible route from the 
Great Lakes to Europe. Yet these ships cannot pick up their 
cargo at its port of origin and the St. Lawrence cannot be used 
efficiently till it is canalised and its bed made deep enough for sea 
traffic. 

Canalising the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence does not 
call for 2,100 miles of digging. In order to drive through a 
seaway from the Atlantic to Lake Superior there are only three 
points where locks must be built. Immensely strategic, these 
three points have played decisive réles in North American 
history. Long before the white men came Indians had already 
appropriated them and established famous portages to avoid the 
‘Soo’? Rapids between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, the 
Niagara Falls between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and the 
Lachine Rapid between Lake Ontario and the site of Montreal. 
To-day canals have been built round all these hazards, yet at 
the time when colonial history was in the making and when North 
America was being partitioned there were no canals. Chippewa 
held the ‘‘ Soo ”’ portage against all comers. Senecas held one 
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portage round to the right of Niagara on what is now the Ameri- 
can side, while Hurons held another far over to the left, meeting 
the Grand River in what is now Canadian territory. Algon- 
quins held the Lachine. In 1536 Cartier, searching for the 
mythical kingdom of Saguenay, “‘ rich and wealthy in precious 
stones,’’ was halted by them. In 1603 Samuel de Champlain, 
in order to win their good-will, took up their quarrel with the 
Iroquois. Thus “‘ the Five Nations ’’ were forced to turn first 
to the Dutch and then to the English for allies, and thus, 
through Champlain’s desire to gain a vital portage, the St. 
Lawrence which had separated hostile Indian tribes from time 
immemorial came at length to separate hostile white men—the 
Indians’ successors. After a hundred years of desultory warfare 
Great Britain established herself on both sides of the river, yet 
within a decade the Thirteen Colonies had rebelled, and once 
again the St. Lawrence flowed between antagonists. 

The struggle to control its strategic rapids and portages con- 
tinued. The first Soulange Canal came to mark the trace of 
the crucial old Algonquin portage, the first Welland Canal 
followed approximately upon the traces of the Huron, and rival 
‘“ Soo ’”’ canals disputed the succession of the Chippewas. ‘The 
St. Lawrence seemed destined to become as fateful a frontier 
river as the Rhine. The first locked canal ever built in 
America, the original Soulange, was finished in 1783, too late 
to serve in bringing up arms and ammunition against the Revo- 
lutionaries. The Rideau Canal, constructed after the war of 
1812 to link the Ottawa river with Lake Ontario, was primarily 
a military canal. It was built to allow Canadians to bring up 
warships, gunboats, and supplies from the Atlantic without 
exposure to whatever batteries might stand above Lake St. 
Francis along the American bank of the river. It was built, 
however, for a ‘‘ next war ’’ which never came. 

The frontier between Canada and the United States was de- 
militarised. On the St. Lawrence economic law has forced both 
neighbours to collaborate. They have been slow, yet they have 
come to it because in the end separate action has proved ridicu- 
lous and costly. Acting as rivals the two governments treated 
the “‘ Soo ”’ precisely as Senecas and Hurons had once treated 
Niagara portages. Each built its own canal at great expense, 
constructing locks on its own side at double the outlay which 
would have been necessary had both collaborated in one superb 
work. Perhaps this blundering has taught its lessons. The St. 
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Lawrence has not become a river of contention. A St. Lawrence 
seaway, built by co-operation, would seem the fitting monument 
to nearly 120 years of peace between the English-speaking 
nations of America. 

Canada is America’s largest customer and America buys 
nearly as much from Canada as does the whole British Empire 
put together. It is logical that they should try to make the 
waters which at first divided them now bear their commerce. 
The cost of building the St. Lawrence Seaway was estimated by 
a joint board of engineers in 1926 to be $543,429,000. Canada 
has led the way by remodelling the Welland Canal so that it is 
now already equipped to serve as a link in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, accommodating ocean-going vessels in its locks, which 
are thirty feet over the sills. There remains the re-modelling 
of works at the Lachine Rapid and those at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
and there remains a certain amount of dredging and canalisation 
where existing channels are shallow, yet the Seaway would 
repay these efforts by its economies in transportation charges. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway represents Canada’s second major 
transportation victory within the past two years. Last season, 
with the inauguration of the first wheat shipment from The Pas 
to Churchill over the Hudson Bay Railway, a first breach was 
made to drain northward Manitoban and Saskatchewan wheat 
which had hitherto been dammed by excessive haulage costs in 
the mid-continent. Now the St. Lawrence project promises 
wheat-growers new and even greater relief, promises newsprint 
and wood-pulp exporters in Quebec and New Brunswick a 
cheaper way to American markets, and promises Ontario min- 
ing interests a cheaper way for their metals to Europe. 

Like Canada, America is to-day developing canal transporta- 
tion at a rate unprecedented since the coming of the rail- 
roads. In time of peace she has turned her army engineers to 
the task of directing the inland waterways until to-day, with 
nearly 25,000 miles of navigable rivers and canals, she controls 
the most extensive system in the world. She continues to invest 
in upkeep alone about $6,000,000 a year. Fresh projects are 
always afoot. In 1913 the Keokuk Lock was built to defeat the 
Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi and to carry on the work 
of the old canal first dug in 1877. The proposed St. Lawrence 
Seaway will connect with America’s most important inland 
waterways, with the Mississippi-Missouri by way of the Illinois 
Waterway for which $20,000,000 was originally provided, with 
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the Ohio, ‘‘ the longest piece of river canalisation in the world,”’ 
which has to date cost the Federal Government $100,000,000, 
and with the New York State Barge Canal, which has been built 
where the old Erie ran, at a total cost of $175,000,000. It 
will therefore make possible the most complete distribution by 
cheap water-haulage of whatever Canadian or Empire products 
enter it. 

The potential service of the St. Lawrence Seaway can already 
be predicted. With Yankee ingenuity, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has reached definite conclusions regarding 
the wheat, meat products, flour, machinery, metals, and auto- 
mobiles which should be shipped out from the lakes, and the 
wood pulp, newsprint, tea, coffee, and raw rubber which should 
be brought in by return. In order not to be over-optimistic the 
department experts have used the most conservative figures 
available, those for United States exports and imports during 
the comparatively slow years of 1921-4. From these they have 
taken only statistics which touch the American States most 
directly affected by the St. Lawrence Seaway, and from these 
only that fraction falling between the months of May and 
November, when the proposed route is certain not to be blocked 
by ice. Eighteen American States and five Canadian provinces 
may be said to be most directly affected, yet the Department 
of Commerce figures, save in the case of wheat, deal with the 
United States only. 

To consider first what is poured in, rather than what comes 
out of the cornucopia: 8,721 tons of tea and 115,872 tons of 
coffee may be regarded as imports destined for consumption 
between May and November in the fifteen most directly affected 
American States—and therefore as potential imports via the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. The rubber industry of Ohio and nine 
neighbouring States demands during the seven months when the 
new route may be used 131,405 tons of crude rubber. Further- 
more, 142,463 tons of newsprint and 108,532 tons of wood pulp, 
imported directly from Canada, must inevitably follow the St. 
Lawrence once the way is open. By the most conservative 
estimate, and considering but the American demand for five 
typical products, while omitting the Canadian traffic in them 
altogether, imports by the proposed canals should total 
at their absolutely minimal figure, 506,993 tons. ‘These 
figures are dwarfed when we compute the St. Lawrence Seaway 
exports. 
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About 42 per cent. of the agricultural machinery annually 
exported from America should take advantage of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, and about 4o per cent. of the exports of the 
automobile industry. The most impressive figures relate to agri- 
culture. Meat coming from Chicago and the central western 
States would presumably total 304,732 tons. In this product, 
since Ottawa, Canadian figures should at least compare favour- 
ably. Wheat flour would amount to 3,044,825 barrels, or 
266,422 tons. Of wheat itself, over 52 per cent. of the American 
exports would be affected. Grain would be drained from North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, part of Montana, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, large portions of Kansas and 
Missouri, a small part of Oklahoma, and parts of other middle 
western States. Wheat is a crop the bulk of which is shipped 
in the months when the St. Lawrence is open, and thus its move- 
ment is in no wise held up by the river’s seasonal idiosyncrasies. 
Ninety-six million bushels of American wheat would be avail- 
able. Add to this some 115,220,300 Canadian bushels, and it 
may indeed be said that the Seaway when completed will have 
been built primarily for the farmer. 

The wheat farmer of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and the 
wheat farmers of Nebraska and of some other middle western 
States find themselves menaced by a common danger. Railroad 
rates have risen until it no longer pays them to ship off their 
grain to market. Wheat brought from Australia on the wind- 
jammers and wheat brought from the Argentine on cheap 
freighters undersell them. When it costs the man in Wray, 
Colorado, eighteen cents more to ship out a hundred pounds of 
wheat than it did in 1914, and when it costs the man in Scobey, 
Montana, nearly twenty cents more, neither can compete. Both 
would be at an impossible disadvantage even had all other 
factors remained unchanged . . . which is not the case. 

In 1914 the Panama Canal was opened. Measured in terms of 
mileage cost, it brought the two edges of the North-American 
continent nearer to each other than either is to the middle. 
It brought Vancouver and Portland, the two chief wheat ports 
of the Pacific, far nearer to eastern markets than are Wray, 
Winnipeg or Scobey. The export of wheat from Vancouver has 
risen from nothing at all in 1912 to some 50,000,000 bushels in 
a normally good year. Portland’s commerce has tripled since 
the war. In other words, the far western wheat growers have 
been given an advantage in transportation rates, and the middle 
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westerner has been further handicapped. From the prairie 
farmers’ point of view, the St. Lawrence Seaway should be built 
if only to right the wrong done them by Panama. 

A St. Lawrence Seaway would divert traffic from the rails. 
Sniped at by ’bus and barge, undermined by the Panama Canal 
and now threatened by the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, the 
railroads of North America are not happy. Economically their 
future may lie in further amalgamations such as that which 
saved the Canadian National and the old Grand Trunk in 1923, 
or that which on July 21st, 1932, consolidated into four great 
systems all the railroads of the Eastern United States except 
those of New England. Morally their discomfiture seems almost 
nemesis. For four generations they have bullied and bludgeoned 
the waterways. Under the policy of laissez-faire American 
governments have, if anything, encouraged them. ‘The first 
rounds of the fight started before the Civil War, at a time when 
the political and financial arena was more noted for its blood- 
letting than for its finesse and decorum. By 1874 a railroad 
which carried wheat from Chicago to New York, paralleling 
and competing with the Great Lakes route, raised its rates by 
nearly 50 per cent. as soon as the canals froze over, and then 
later, as soon as the ice broke and navigation resumed, cut them 
again. ‘To rate-cutting was added downright restraint of trade. 
By 1886 a certain powerful New York railway was playing the 
haughty suitor with all its tributary lines. ‘‘ You cannot have 
me and the canals as well,’’ it told them, and they had to aban- 
don all connection with old and formerly profitable barge routes 
under threat of being themselves abandoned if they did not do 
so. One by one, even the small railways broke with the canal. 
The great trunk lines, controlling nearly all important water 
terminals, refused to handle either freight or bulk commodities 
brought in by canal boats. Where no other method would 
succeed they operated rival barge lines, or bought canals in 
order to ruin them. 

The return of the canal to favour nowadays when its old 
enemy, the railway, is being badgered by automobile competi- 
tion, industrial depression and government interference, is a 
dénouement as spectacular and as satisfying as the final vindi- 
cation of the heroine in a melodrama. 

The railway’s loss is the farmer’s gain. Dedicated to cheaper 
haulage, the Seaway will fulfil an essential economic function and 
help American wheat to hold its own against the Argentine, 
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Australia and Russia. Vet the railroads, which have been unable 
or unwilling to help, must not be allowed to perish. Three great 
cities, Quebec, Montreal and Chicago, support rail traffic and 
typify that regional opinion which, both in the United States 
and in Canada, opposes the St. Lawrence project most bitterly. 
A few weeks after the signature of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Treaty I had occasion to speak of it with the late Mayor Czer- 
mak of Chicago in Vienna : 


‘The railroads which serve Chicago,’ he told me, ‘‘ are 
in a bad way. ’Buses cut down their passenger traffic. 
Trucks cut down their freight. Logic seems to be on the 
side of the man who deserts them, for if a truck can do a 
short point-to-point haul in one operation it’s cheaper than 
to run a truck from factory to station, transfer a load to the 
freight-car, let rails carry it to the city of destination, and 
then truck it off once more. 

‘“ How does all this relate to the St. Lawrence Seaway? 
Why, the St. Lawrence Seaway is just another rival institu- 
tion threatening to cut just another chunk out of our carriers’ 
receipts. Yet certain industries and certain cities like Chicago 
depend absolutely on the railroads, their prosperity and their 
efficient service. ‘They must not be so handicapped as to 
suffer curtailment. People who want to give them a fair 
chance are scared of the St. Lawrence competition for no 
other reason.’’ 


As a matter of fact, the pattern which is beginning to take 


shape along the middle waterways should benefit Chicago 1m- 


mensely. Within the past ten years Canada has deepened and 
improved the Welland Canal, dug its own Sault Ste. Marie, 


and done more than its share in developing the St. Lawrence 


project. Within the last ten years the State of New York has 
completed its reconstruction of the Erie Canal, and the United 
States Government has developed its wartime canalisation of the 
Tombigbee, Alabama and lower Mississippi Rivers, has begun 
the opening of the Missouri, and has improved the Ohio from 
Pittsburg almost to Louisville. Keokuk and the Illinois Canal 
complete the picture. Chicago soon should dominate a system 
of canals as magnificent as its present railroad net, and stand 
at the junction of the whole vast Mississippi system with that 
of the St. Lawrence. Since 1892 its harbour has declined. By 
1899 it had been excluded from the grain trade beyond the 
Mississippi. Any project which might tend to bring back its 
former contact via water traffic should be supported rather 
than declined. 
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Canadian opposition to the St. Lawrence project is more 
stubborn and deep-seated than that which exists in America 
because it follows old-established divisions. On the subjects of 
imperial defence, participation in the World War, conscription, 
votes for women, prohibition, and relations with America, 
Quebec has often stood apart from the other provinces. It 
stands apart on the St. Lawrence issue, for in Quebec are the 
two principal Atlantic ports of Canada, through which flow 
most of the grain shipments that*come in by rail from the 
West and go out by ship to Europe. In the single year of 1928 
Montreal received 217,316,874 bushels of this wheat. This 
trade would largely cease if a water route superseded the over- 
land haul. 

Yet through its geographical position Montreal enjoys other 
advantages which the St. Lawrence Seaway, far from destroy- 
ing, should develop. By calling world attention to the St. Law- 
rence River, the project emphasises its possibilities as a 
passenger route. Montreal is five hundred miles nearer the 
English ports than is New York. From Montreal ships bound 
for Europe steam fully a third of the way on a broad river 
instead of on the open sea. In those seasons when the iceberg 
menace is absent, the St. Lawrence way to Europe, for passen- 
gers who, while pressed for time, still eschew airplanes, is 
safer, shorter and swifter than any other. It could be made a 
major, if not the major, North-Atlantic road. It could speed 
the mail. 

Furthermore, a large part of Canada’s $250,000,000 pulp 
and paper industry is in Quebec, and certain sections here, like 
Three Rivers, where the most modern mills in the world pro- 
duce 3,000 tons weekly, would profit by a seaway for bringing 
newsprint to the American middle west so cheaply. Since 
Ontario opposed the St. Lawrence Seaway project until it 
obtained first rights to the Canadian share of the power to be 
generated, perhaps some similar bargain may be made with 
Quebec. If Three Rivers cannot swing the province into line, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty will probably be ratified in 
spite of Quebec’s opposition. It is economical, costing the 
Federal Government but $40,000,000, payment of which may 
be spread over a decade. As for all the rest of Canada’s share 
in the expenses of the project, Ontario has promised 
$67,000,000 for the power, while America has allowed credit 
for $163,000,000 for building the Welland Canal, Beauharnois, 
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and other existing works. As Professor Innis of Toronto 
University has written in the Britannica: 

Canada is primarily a new country with a small population, 
exporting such bulky raw materials as wheat, lumber, pulp 
and paper, and minerals to densely populated industrial 
countries. Cheap water transportation is fundamental. 

The Canadian wheat ports of Fort William and Port Arthur 
may be expected to grow apace, and remain, with Vancouver 
and Churchill, the great wheat shipment centres of the Domi- 
nion. Duluth, Minnesota, which occupies on Lake Superior 
a strategical position akin to that of Chicago on Lake Michigan, 
may be expected to experience some such boom as that of the 
period 1880 to 1890, when its population increased tenfold in a 


_ single decade. Beside these three great grain ports, every other 


harbour on the Great Lakes should be stimulated by the St. 
Lawrence venture. But in the last analysis such results will 
seem but secondary. ‘The farmer, who has experienced much 
adversity in recent years, will be the principal beneficiary when 
—and if—sea-going ships begin to climb the St. Lawrence to 
fetch his products. And the people as a whole—the Anglo- 
American people of Canada and the United States—will also be 
beneficiaries. Trade between them will be stimulated, while at 
the same time imperial wares and colonial products will be 
given an open way to the very centre of North America, and 
profit accordingly. Not least significant should be, indeed, 
these new exchanges between still kindred countries. 
WitLiaM LEON SMYSER. 


THEMPOEERY OPFOR cers 


ANY a one has tried to discover and to reveal in a 
IM kestence the secret of poetry, and has failed. I do 
not propose to add to these attempts. I do not claim” 
that the sense of exile holds in it the sole secret of all poetic 
inspiration. I know that the poet has a range of music far wider 
than can be encompassed within such limits. He may pipe upon 
a penny whistle or he may use the organ of Abt Vogler. “ Quic- 
quid agunt homines ’’—everything that touches human life in 
its infinite variety is transmutable into what we call poetry. It. 
may take the form of a nursery rhyme or it may take the form 
of an epic. Who will say what wandering wind among the 
reeds will awaken the eternal harmonies? Poetry cannot be 
confined within the four corners of any formula and it is only 
a German professor who would attempt to do so. But it is 
permissible to one to make use of a single aspect of life as a 
clue to the variety of poetical expression, and that is the use 
that I propose to make of the sense of exile. It seems to me 
that the desires that centre round this feeling have expressed 
themselves with extraordinary richness and beauty in the poetry 
of every race. No one who thinks and feels can fail to be aware 
—in all ages and in all lands men have been aware—that there 
is a harsh and distressing dissonance in the universe from which 
it is man’s deepest desire to escape to some region of harmony. 
In this lies the impulse that sets men seeking beauty, ‘‘ the 
divine Beauty,”’ as Plato calls it, ‘“‘ pure, clear and unalloyed, 
not clogged with the pollutions of mortality.’’ And poetry leads 
man to the land of desire where Beauty has its home. 
Poetry is thus, to use the imaginative language of another 
poet, 
The hand that wrings, 


Bruised albeit at the strings, 
Music from the soul of things. 


d 


“It is the pang of separation,’’? says Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
“that spreads throughout the world and gives birth to shapes 
innumerable in the infinite sky. It is this sorrow of separation 
that gazes in silence from star to star and becomes lyric among 
rustling leaves in rainy darkness of July. It is this overspread- 
ing pain that deepens into loves and desires, into sufferings and 
joys in human homes; and it is this that ever melts in song 
through my poet’s heart.’? To overcome the discords, to reveal 
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the harmony, to travel back on the long trail from exile to the 


land of heart’s desire—that is one of the deepest motives that 


inspire poetry and music. ‘‘ Man,” says G. K. Chesterton, 
“has not only lost his way; he has lost his address.’ It is this 


man, so lost, seeking his way home from a strange land whose 


track I wish to follow here and there in the poetry of the 


PS world. 


The simplest of these tracks and the plainest to see is that 
which has been trodden by the literal exiles and wanderers, by 


_ Ulysses, far away from Ithaca and “‘ for ever climbing up the 


climbing wave,’’ by Ruth when, “ sick for home, she stood in 
tears amid the alien corn,’’ by Dante, when he had proof ‘‘ how 
savoureth of salt the bread of others and how hard a road the 
going down and up another’s stairs,’’ by Robert Louis Steven- 


son in Samoa, remembering Edinburgh street lamps and long- 


ing for the time when it could be said of him: ‘‘ Home is the 


sailor, home from the sea, And the hunter home from the hill.’’ 
There is no country I know of—unless, perhaps, India—that 
has not awakened passionate sentiments of affection in its child- 
ten, especially when they are far away from it. No country 
except India, for in the case of India there is, as far as I know, 
in her literature no such expression of devotion to the soil of 
the land. It is a land too vast, too harsh perhaps and terrible, 
to win this love, and its place has been taken in the case of this 
people by the longing, deeper in them than in almost any other 
people, for a remoter patria. England, and still more Scotland, 
is small enough for one to love, but even so it is most commonly 
some particular place, some specially remembered scene, that 
binds the heart. 


Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass bank beyond, 

A blue sky in spring, 
White clouds on the wing,— 
What a little thing, 

‘To remember for years, 

To remember with tears. 


It is not Rule Britannia or Scots Wha Hae that expresses 
the secret of England or of Scotland, as that secret is hid in 
the hearts of the exiles beyond the seven seas. It is often 
something that stirs a personal memory or carries a private 
symbolism within it and wakens an unforgotten music. It may 
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be ‘(a shieling on a misty island ’’ that does this for us; or it 
may be 

Gray, recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 

Standing-stones on the vacant, wine-red moor, 

Hills of sheep and the howes of the silent, vanished races; 
or it may be some ‘“‘ dim, green, well-remembered isle,’’ but 
whatever it be it opens windows for us and unseals fountains. 
“Our nation,’’ says Quiller Couch, ‘‘ ever cuts down through — 
the strata for its well-springs, and intensifies upon that which | 
is comprised for us in a single, easy word, Home.”’ It is the 
minor poets, I think, that we must resort to to express for us_ 
this local and intimate patriotism. Shakespeare had no local 
habitation, though—for there was nothing he could not do—he 
could rant of England with the best. Milton’s soul needed 
the whole land for its dwelling-place and even so overflowed 
to Paradise. Browning was not so much of a citizen of the 
world as to forget the call of the thrush’s song in an English 
spring; Edmund Spenser looking across the Irish Sea from 
his exile felt his own land, as he says, to be “ dearly dear ’’ ; 
and all Florence’s offences could not quench the desire of Dante 
to return and rest again upon her ‘‘ most sweet bosom.’’ But 
after all it is, perhaps, as I have said, to the lesser poets that 
we must turn for the full savour of this longing, to Sheriff 
Nicholson, thinking of his own isle of Skye and its people: 

Blessings upon you both now and aye, 
Dear human creatures ! 
Yours is the love that no gold can buy, 
Nor time can wither. 
Peace be with thee and thy children, O Skye, 
Dearest of islands; 
or Neil Munro dreaming of the heather hills of Inveraray : 


If I were king of France, that noble, fine land, 
And the gold were elbow deep within my chests, 

And my castles stood in rows along the wine land, 
With towers as high as where the eagle nests; 

If harpers sweet and swordsmen, stout and vaunting, 
My history sung, my stainless tartan wore, 

Were not my fortune poor with one thing wanting, 
The heather at my door ? 


or IT’. E. Brown of his native Isle of Man: 


I’m here at Clifton grinding at the mill 
My feet for thrice three weary years have trod, 
But there are rocks and waves in Scarlett still, 
And gorse runs riot in Clen Chass, thank God; 


J 
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or (if indeed he be a minor poet) Rupert Brooke remembering 
Grantchester : 
God! I will pack and take a train 
And get me to England once again ! 
For England’s the one land I know 
Where men with splendid hearts may go. 
For Grantchester! ah Grantchester ! 
There’s peace and holy quiet there, 
Great clouds along pacific skies, 
And men and women with straight eyes, 
Little children, lovelier than a dream, 
A bosky wood, a slumberous stream, 
And little, kindly winds that creep 
Round twilight corners, half asleep. 
Ah, God! to see the branches stir 
Across the moon at Grantchester ! 


There are passages enough—and memorable passages—of 
that kind in English literature to enable us to go on quoting 
for many pages. But I want rather to ask in regard to all such 
passages what the real spring of the poetry in them is. What 
makes it a moving thing to hear— 


O Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green? 


What is it that makes some streams, say the Tummel or the 
Garry, bring healing to our souls rather than Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus? Surely it is because heaven and home 
are always kindred points. It is because certain places come 
down the long road of memory from our childhood, trailing 
clouds of glory. ‘The place may be called Jerusalem or “‘ the 
banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,’’ or Innisfree or merely Tippe- 
rary, but whatever its earthly name may be it is always in reality 
the Celestial City. It suggests to us without our knowing it, 
hopes that travel far beyond it; it awakens unuttered longings 
that cannot be satisfied except upon the breast of God. Just 
because these desires are buried deep within us the names of 
places that we love awaken echoes that reach far beyond them 
in our unfathomed hearts. The poet of all poets who held the 
secret of these longings was Virgil and his works are full of 
cries that wander through eternity. The picture of hands 
stretched out in unavailing petition and appeal may be taken as 
peculiarly his symbol of the significance of human life. There 
is Eurydice, swept back into darkness from the threshold of 
light and love, and crying—‘‘ I am snatched away engulfed in 
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the vast night, and stretching out to thee—I, alas, no longer thine 
—unavailing hands.’”? ‘These helpless, outstretched hands make 
their appeal again when the disembodied souls beg to be borne 
across the Styx; “ Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.”’ 
It is these sorrowful desires, this sense of the world’s incomplete- 
ness and unrest, that make Virgil so worthy to lead Dante to 
the very threshold of Paradise, but to lead him no further. He 
knows ‘‘ the heartache at the heart of things.’’ ‘‘ Sunt lachrimae 
rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.’*, For what touches the heart 
and calls forth tears as one contemplates the lot of man is his 
unquenched thirst. ‘‘ Thou hast set eternity in his heart.” 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 


The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


No one since Virgil felt this as Shelley felt it. No one was so 
completely as he was an exile in what Blake calls “‘ this vege- 
table world.’’ He has lost his way in what he himself describes 
as ‘‘ this wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world.’’ If we 
turn to one whom we may call a modern Virgilian, Matthew 
Arnold, we find that he, similarly, views man as “ enisled,’’ in 
the midst of ‘“‘ the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’? They are 
all aware of the need that humanity feels of a home, some known 
haven in an inhospitable universe, and it is that instinct that 
causes them to turn back to some place of early memory and 
affection. 

This same mood of exile and desire reveals itself in the form 
of another poetical motif—the coming together of two hearts. 
The desire for unity, for the breaking down of the barriers of 
mortality till the One alone remains, has been throughout all its 
history the supreme thirst of India and the same desire, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, allures men’s hearts in every land. 


If any two hearts grew into one 
They would do more than the world has done. 


A rhyme from an old Journal of Philosophy comes back to 
memory describing this ultimate goal that is so hard to reach : 
For only where the one is twain 


And where the two are one again 
Will truth no more be sought in vain. 


But not only is this the way to the attainment of truth, but 
also to the attainment of blessedness. ‘‘’The lowing herd winding 
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slowly o’er the lea,’’ the homing swallow, the swan of Kabir : 


(Tell me, O swan, your ancient tale. 
= See land do you come, O swan? to what shore will you 
y? 
Where could you take your rest, O swan, and what do you 
seek ?)— 

these have their beauty and draw forth the poet in us just 
because they symbolise to us the long pilgrimage which we are 
all making to “ the place of fulfilment of craving,’ to the land 
of attainment and of peace. And there is no rapture in life or 
in literature greater than that which comes from some momen- 
tary glimpse of such attainment. One of the supreme repre- 
sentations in art of this joyous consummation is Blake’s picture 
which he calls the coming together of soul and body. When the 
walls of isolation fall and lover and beloved mingle into one, 
then all human striving has attained at last its crown. 

There is no need to illustrate this statement with any fulness 
for we are at the head waters of all poetry. ‘The despairs and 
hopes that gather here, the gnawing ardour of desire and the 
rapture of possession, form the very material out of which are 
woven ‘‘ the heaven’s embroidered cloths,’’ ‘‘ the blue and the 
dim and the dark cloths.’’ Shelley is, of all English poets, the 
one who expresses most frequently and most poignantly this 
sense of exile of the heart. This is for him the secret of the 
whole universe and its utterance is the burden of every song he 
sings. ‘‘ We are born into this world,’’ he says, expounding 
his own doctrine, ‘‘ and there is something within us which, 
from the instant we live and move, thirsts after its likeness. . 
Hence in solitude or in that deserted state when we are sur- 
rounded by human beings and yet they sympathise not with us, 
we love the flowers and the grass and the waters and the sky. 
In the motions of the very leaves of spring, in the blue air, 
there is found a secret correspondence with our heart which 
awakens our spirits to a dance of breathless rapture and brings 
tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm 
of patriotic success or the voice of one beloved singing to you 
alone. Sterne says if he were in a desert he would love some 
cypress. So soon as this want or power is dead, man becomes 
the living sepulchre of himself and what still survives is the 
mere wreck of what he was.’’ Shelley chooses as a motto to 
express this thirst the words of St. Augustine, “‘ Quaerebam 
quid amarem, amans amare.”’ 

VoL. CXLIV. 15 
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But the poetry of the heart in exile does not always express 
itself in these unsatisfied and despairing longings. Sometimes 
in a golden hour the goal is reached. I know no single line which 
expresses the joy of this attainment with more satisfying com- 
pleteness than one in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, when Imogen, 
lost and found again, casts herself upon the breast of her 
husband, and he cries, ‘‘ Hang there like fruit, my soul, till the 
tree dies.”? Or shall we choose instead that simple sentence of 
the Vita Nuova where Dante says of Beatrice, ‘‘ Whensoever she 
appeared before me I had no enemy left on earth’’? Or again 
we might select as symbolising this experience of the fruition of 
joy Clough’s picture of the meeting and binding together of the 
two halves of a bridge, representing the union of two human 
hearts— 
Sometimes I dream of a great, invisible hand coming down and 
Dropping the great key stone in the middle, ... 

so that . . . all the other stones of the archway 
Joined into mine with a strange, happy sense of completeness. 


Or, to take a final example, we have Browning coming forth on 
the unseen side of his ‘‘ moon of poets,’’ amid the 


Silent, silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 


These are all attempts to describe this great attainment and 
there is no end to the number of them that we might choose from 
poets new and old, for there is no joy of earth to compare with 
this homecoming from exile. In this even more articulately than 
in the first group of our selections sounds what Kabir calls the 
““unstruck music,’’ that which Lorenzo and Jessica heard as 
they sat in the moonlight listening to the ‘‘ young-eyed cheru- 
bim.’’? We have travelled on a winding road, perhaps, but it 
winds uphill all the way. From ‘Tipperary or from that 
remembered duck-pond the road leads by many a thorp and town 
and through some dark and desert places till it brings us at last, 
or may bring us, ‘‘ to God’s bosom, a land unknown.”’ 

I have said that India does not seem to have felt the local 
patriotism of those who love some spot of earth with a love that 
transforms it into a symbol of the celestial city. But no people 
have followed so straight a path or one so bare of earthly beauty 
to so remote a goal as the seers from among the people of that 
land. The Indian world-renouncers are compelled for the most 
part to renounce poetry, as they turn away from the colour and 
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the joy of life. Their music is for the most part played, as one 
of them says, on a stringless lute. Yet it has its own beauty 
and its own appeal, and their poet-saints, fallen upon the world’s 
great altar stairs, are, if we could only see them through the 
Indian shadows, among the most austere and passionate of all 
those climbing spirits. 

But there are many others for whom heaven is a less dim and 
silent land and who have climbed towards it with less heavy 
hearts. From Dante to Francis Thompson the list is long and 
splendid of those who have not only travelled but arrived, who 
in one language or another testify with the Hebrew poet, “‘ I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.’’ Perhaps 
the deepest sentence ever written outside of Holy Scripture, and 
that which describes the widest range of human experience is 
that familiar one of St. Augustine—‘‘ Thou has made us, O 
Lord, for Thyself and our hearts are ever restless till they 
rest in Thee.’’ It holds in it the secret of every religion and 
of most poetry. Dante has described for all time its triumphant 
realisation in the closing lines of his Paradiso, 

Then like a wheel that neither stops nor swerves 

My will revolved about the will of God, 

The will that moves the sun and every star. 
Wordsworth was more continually aware than most poets of the 
desired Presence ‘‘ whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.”’ 
Emily Bronté at the close of her brief life of tragedy could say : 

No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere; 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 
William Blake, too, in his amazing imaginative course, ‘‘ amid 
the stars of God and the abysses of the accuser,’’ had, we know, 
many visions opening into eternity. He was one to whom 
‘“ heaven opens on all sides her golden gates.’’? Two verses by 
him may be taken as summing up this long travail of the homo 
desideriorum, aspiring, striving, ever unsatisfied : 
Ah Sunflower, weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun, 


Seeking after that sweet, golden clime, 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 


Where the youth, pined away with desire, 
And the pale virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves and aspire, 

Where my Sunflower wishes to go! 
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Thus the poet in all times and lands is the pilot that sets the 
course for us common men who have no skill in that navigation, 
across what Plato calls the wide sea of Beauty. He is the inter- 
preter and mediator between God and man. And the exile long- 
ing for his native land and the lad for his lass are ‘‘ moved by 
thoughts beyond the reaches of their souls.’? He who is not 
moved by such thoughts is ‘‘ tame in earth’s paddock as her 
prize.’ It is a poor, narrow life that has no such vistas. By 
this alchemy that the poets use loss becomes gain, the shutting 
of doors becomes the opening of windows. What happens in 
such circumstances may be indicated by these lines of Mrs. 
Meynell : 

Although my life is left so dim 

The morning crowns the mountain rim; 
Joy is not gone from summer skies, 
Nor innocence from children’s eyes, 

And all these things are part of him; 


or by these more mystical lines of Emerson : 


If thou love her as thyself, 

As a self of purer clay ; 

If her parting dim the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive; 
Heartily know, when half gods go, 
The gods arrive. 


Man is a wanderer from his birth, a voyager on the great 
deep. There is no more moving passage that I know of in 
recent literature than the closing chapter of Morley’s Recollec- 
tions. It shows us the aged statesman and man of letters, rich 
as few men have been in the wisdom of experience and reflec- 
tion, standing baffled and still questioning at the close of a long 
life that had been full of questioning. It is evening and the 
distant bells waken in him vague yearnings, till, as he says, 
‘““ visions rise and change that kill us with desire.’’ No door 
opens to him. ‘The secret a secret remains, ‘‘ impossible for 
human faculty to find out.’? ‘So,’ he says, ‘‘ to my home 
in the falling daylight.’’ But no, not to his home; he remains 
an exile. Is that where we must be content to leave man, asking 
sorrowful and unanswered questions, stretching out his hands 
in vain longing for the further bank? Or is there, though he 
may have missed it, a way home? 

Nico, Macnicor. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Ture ANGLO-RuSSIAN CoMEDY. 


N July rst Mr. Thornton and Mr. Macdonald left their 
() prison in Moscow and crossed the frontier for home. ‘The 

unpleasant aspect of this latest Anglo-Russian episode 
being thus disposed of, it became possible to consider it as still 
another of a long series of absurd incidents produced by the 
incompatible temperament of the Russian and the British 
people. 

It was on March 11th that British public opinion was diverted 
to Moscow, where four engineers belonging to the firm of 
Messrs. Metropolitan-Vickers were arrested. Two more 
members of the same firm were arrested three days later. On 
that day (March 14th) a decree was issued in Moscow to 
announce that saboteurs of Government establishments would 
be severely punished. The Ogpu, which by a former decree 
of November 15th, 1923, had been empowered at its discretion 
to punish such offenders, was now ordered to pay special atten- 
tion to any case of sabotage. Excitement began to run high 
in London and in Moscow. On March 15th Mr. Baldwin 
announced to the House of Commons that the British 
Ambassador in Moscow had been instructed vigorously to 
protest against the retention in prison of British subjects 
against whom no charge had been made. On the same day the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. declared a state 
of emergency and invested the Ogpu with powers of summary 
punishment without trial. Mr. Litvinov saw Sir Esmond Ovey 
on March 17th, and with his typical taste for dialectical quibble 
informed him that British browbeating could not save British 
subjects from compliance with Russian law, adding the 
observation that if Sir Esmond were so certain of the innocence 


of the prisoners, what was he afraid of? It happened that the 


existing Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement was due to expire 
on April 17th, and negotiations were in progress for a new 
treaty to take its place. That circumstance suggested to the 
British Government that the trade agreement might be used 
as a lever for forcing Moscow to release the prisoners. On 
April 3rd Mr. MacDonald announced in the House of Commons 
that on April sth the Government proposed to pass through 
all its stages an enabling bill to give the Government power 
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to issue Orders in Council prohibiting all Russian imports 
except under licence. The bill duly passed its second reading 
on April 5th and its third on April 6th, both Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Runciman having emphasised the point that its only 
purpose was to safeguard the ‘“‘ life and liberty” of British 
subjects in Russia, and having given an undertaking that it 
would not be used for any other purpose. The bill was to 
be valid for only three months in the first instance. In the 
meantime Mr. Monkhouse, manager of Metropolitan-Vickers, 
had on April rst been formally charged with economic sabotage, 
military and economic espionage, and bribery. Mr. Litvinov 
has said and done so many things that have betrayed in him 
a certain light-hearted contempt for consistency that one hardly 
any longer notices new examples: but he has seldom contra- 
dicted himself so gaily as when on March 28th he told Sir 
Esmond Ovey that the operation of Russian law in Moscow 
was no concern of the British Government, and then within 
a week (on April 3rd) himself formally protested to the German 
Ambassador against the arrest of Russian subjects in Berlin. 
The trial of the engineers began on April rath and ended 
on April roth. To British eyes it was a curious spectacle that 
was thereby presented. The proceedings were ‘‘ talky-filmed.”’ 
The judge undisguisedly acted as a sort of second prosecutor, 
and showed his hostility against the prisoners by a stream of 
flippant insults. He knew, of course, that what he said was 
being recorded and would in due course be relayed throughout 
the provinces. Moreover, it was proved that during the trial 
the prisoners were subjected to something like mental torture. 
At one point, when one of the prisoners refused to confess his 
guilt, the court was suddenly adjourned. When it reassembled 
some hours later the said prisoner, looking physically 
distressed, at once confessed. During the adjournment he had 
been confined in his cell with officers of the Ogpu. ‘The result 
of the trial was that one of the British engineers was acquitted, 
the other five sentenced. Three of them were sentenced to 
expulsion from Russia—a sentence which was to lead to some 
rather delicate diplomacy between Sir John Simon and Mr. 
Litvinov three months later—and the two others were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment, Mr. Thornton to three, Mr. Mac- 
donald (who had confessed his guilt) to two, years. In effect 
Mr. Macdonald was rewarded with a remission of one year’s 
sentence for having confessed. What indeed the Russian 
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politicians most valued was a confession: for the deepest 
impression would thereby be made on the simple peasants to 
whom the talkie film would be shown. On the very morning 
of the day when those sentences were promulgated a meeting 
of the British Privy Council was held at Windsor Castle ‘“‘ for 
the purpose’ (in the words of the Foreign Office statement) 
“of authorising a proclamation under the Russian Goods 
Import Prohibition Act.’? Later in the same day, when the 
result of the trial was known, the King signed a proclamation 
prohibiting the import as from April 26th of about 80 per cent. 
of the goods normally imported from Russia, among them 
wheat, barley, maize, butter, timber, cotton and oil. The 
diplomatic immunity enjoyed by the members of the Russian 
Trade Delegation in London was withdrawn. ‘The three men 
who had been sentenced to expulsion from Russia were 
received by Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office as soon as they 
reached London (April 24th). ‘They were lionised by large 
crowds. On April 21st (this also at a later stage became a 
point of diplomatic importance) the counsel for the defence 
lodged a formal petition with the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.R. requesting either that Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
Macdonald be ‘‘ pardoned ’’ or that their sentences be ‘‘ com- 
muted ”’ to deportation. On April 22nd the Russian Govern- 
ment made its rejoinder to the 80 per cent. British embargo 
by declaring a 100 per cent. embargo of all British goods and 
of the use of all British ships, the restriction to remain in 
force as long as the British restriction remained in force. In 
addition British ships that visited Russian ports were subjected 
to higher dues and Russian ships were instructed to avoid 
British ports. 

Two months passed. On June 24th Mr. Baldwin, in a speech 
at Glasgow, made the triple point that the British embargo 
would be maintained until the prisoners were released, that the 
embargo was not greatly against British interests because the 
old trade agreement had been based upon the principle of most- 
favoured-nation treatment for Russia but not for Great Britain, 
and that if and when a new treaty came to be negotiated a more 
equal basis of trading would have to be discovered. 

It happened that Mr. Litvinov had come to London as a 
delegate to the World Economic and Financial Conference. He 
there perforce met Mr. MacDonald, Sir John Simon, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Runciman. Perforce also the British 
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Government had to extend its hospitality to him as to all other 
delegates at the conference. On June 23rd he was invited to 
luncheon at Chequers. Immediately thereafter it was made 
known that he would visit Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office 
on June 26th. After that meeting it was officially announced 
that ‘‘ an exchange of views took place in which they made clear 
to one another the position of their respective governments on 
the present obstacles to the renewal of Anglo-Soviet trade 
negotiations.”? By July rst, that is after a week’s diplomacy, 
the problem was solved, the prisoners were released, the 
embargoes lifted, and arrangements made for a prompt resump- 
tion of the negotiations for a new trade agreement. 

The whole incident had been marked by the sort of panto- 
mimic solemnity that is hardly possible in any sphere of life 
except politics. It had taken three months for Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Litvinov to consent to do what both of them had wanted 
to do from the beginning; and when finally they did agree 
to do it, it took them several more hours to discover the precise 
formula which would satisfy them both. 

What was the problem? ‘The chief charge against the 
engineers was that of ‘‘ sabotage.’? Sabotage of what? Of 
their own work. ‘The charge was absurd, although ‘‘ sabotage’’ 
in Russia is a course of conduct that really is committed on 
a considerable scale and from childish motives by Russians 
themselves. But that was hardly the point. It happens that these 
Russian trials are part of the regular policy of the Russian 
Government. ‘They take place periodically, and it is generally 
understood abroad (except in Great Britain) that their object 
is to encourage the Russian peasant to believe that Russia 
has many enemies, and that the failures of the Russian Govern- 
ment at home are all due to those enemies. That is the only 
reason why the trials are filmed and shown throughout Russia. 
In all past cases the foreign prisoners have been quickly 
released because their purpose was served as soon as the trial 
ended in a verdict of “‘ guilty.’’ In this case the fact that the 
British Foreign Office had taken the matter seriously made it 
difficult for the Russian Government to release Mr. Thornton 
and Mr. Macdonald. Diplomatic prestige on both sides had 
become engaged. 

When, therefore, on June 26th Mr. Litvinov went to see Sir 
John Simon at the Foreign Office, he at first suggested that 
in return for an immediate release of the two men, the British 
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Government should undertake to make trade concessions to 
Russia and to embody them in the negotiations that would now 
have to be renewed. Sir John refused to consider any such 
bargain and insisted simply that there was no issue between 
them except the release of the prisoners on the Russian side 
and the lifting of the embargo on the British side. By June 
28th Mr. Litvinov, having in the meantime communicated with 
Moscow, agreed ‘‘in principle’’ to Sir John’s proposal. It 
remained to carry that agreement into practice. 

The final stage of the negotiation was reached on July rst. 
It was at that stage that the full comedy was enacted. Sir John 
Simon, who is a lawyer, suggested to Mr. Litvinov that the 
two prisoners should be granted a ‘‘ free pardon.’? Now the 
expression a “‘ free pardon ’’ is a curiosity of English law. It 
means that a man who has been wrongfully imprisoned is 
allowed to go free without a stain upon his character. The 
word “‘ pardon ’’ therefore is a misnomer. If a man has not 
committed an offence against the law, he cannot logically be 
““pardoned.’’ In any case Russian law has no such formula. 
There arose the further difficulty that if the Russian Govern- 
ment released the two men and sent them across the frontier, 
they would be applying to them precisely what happened to 
three of the other prisoners. In the case of the other three, 
however, what happened was that they were ‘‘ sentenced ’’ to 
leave the country. The same thing could not, from the Russian 
point of view, be represented as a “‘ penalty ”’ and as a “ free 
pardon.’’ ‘To meet that difficulty it was agreed in the morning 
of July 1st that the official formula should read thus: “‘. . . the 
sentences have been commuted so that both men are free to leave 
Soviet territory immediately.’’? That formula was telegraphed 
for approval to Moscow, who objected to it, and the formula 
was emended, so that in the version finally published on the 
following morning it read thus: “‘. . . the sentences have been 
commuted so that both men are to leave Soviet territory 
immediately.’ ‘The omission of the word ‘“‘free’’ had the 
effect of changing the nature of the same operation from that 
of a benefit conferred to that of a penalty inflicted. The morning 
version was never published. It was shown to me by Sir John 
Simon as a draft agreement ‘‘in principle’”’ at 12 noon on 
July rst. It took till 8 p.m. on that day for Moscow and 
London to agree on the extrusion of the word “ free.”’ 

Another difficulty that arose was that Sir John Simon wanted 
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to make sure that the British proclamation raising the embargo 
should not be issued until the prisoners had been released from 
prison. In other words he wanted to obviate the possibility that 
Mr. Litvinov might be prevented, either by a break-down in 
the telephone or by other accident, from making contact with 
Moscow that day. It was fortunate for Sir John that the clock 
in Moscow is two hours ahead of the clock in London. That 
gave him time to ensure that the Moscow part of the arrange- 
ment had been carried out before the British proclamation about 
the embargo was signed. Even so, however, Mr. Litvinov failed 
to inform Sir John Simon that the men had been released. All 
he told him was that the order for release had been signed, and 
Sir John had to be satisfied with that assurance. In fact, how- 
ever, the two engineers did leave the prison that night. 

One of the difficulties in the case is that, while it is absurd 
to imagine that the six men ever engaged in “‘ sabotage ”’ of 
their own work, yet it is the case that mysterious damage has 
been done to some of the machinery that has been put up in 
Russia by British firms. It is explained on this side by the 
fact that British firms have to employ a good deal of Russian 
labour. ‘The Russian labourer is far from skilled, and often 
does stupid things from sheer incapacity. Other Russian work- 
men, as is well known by British firms, deliberately wreck the 
machinery they are supposed to be installing, for no other 
reason apparently than that they just like to break things. The 
mere sight of a brand-new piece of complicated machinery 
induces in them an irresistible desire to hit it with a hammer, 
just to see what will happen. 


Mr. RooskéveLt’s INFLATION. 


The United States remains true to her reputation for 
hypertrophe. Her booms are higher, her slumps deeper than 
elsewhere. American despair in the early part of 1933 was no 
worse than American despair in the early months of 1897. 
America started a big boom (which lasted ten years) in the 
summer of 1897. She has now started another boom. 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt’s new boom will last or not, his 
enterprise is a curious matter for study. The United States 
is so chaotic a mixture of personal and institutional factors that 
politics of the sombre British type have little chance of survival. 
It is probably because organisation by political means is so 
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difficult in the United States that the citizens of the United 
States are saved from the sort of bolshevism that nowadays 
afflicts most “‘ civilised ”’ countries. By bolshevism one means 
the harassing of the individual by the State. In Great Britain, 
for example, the Government, theoretically elected by the people 
to safeguard the people’s interests, takes 5s. in the pound from 
everybody’s income for unprofitable purposes. Yet the United 
States, ostensibly freer from socialism than most contemporary 
countries, has suddenly plunged into a sort of de facto socialism 
of almost unlimited scope. The reason why nobody in or out 
of the United States is thereby alarmed probably is that it 
rests upon emergency conditions, is not recognised in the United 
States as socialism, and when the time comes can be dropped 
as suddenly as it was adopted. Under the stress of emergency, 
real or imagined, there are few limits beyond which people may 
not be driven by socialist fanaticism. From 1914 to 1918 the 
men of Great Britain, scared by their politicians, willingly 
consented to the socialisation of their very lives to no other 
end than that they be promptly killed in the fighting line. 
The American emergency has been created by the financial 
slump. In the three years 1930-32 no fewer than 4,383 
‘‘ banks ”’ in the United States collapsed, closed their doors and 
stopped payment. When on March 4th last Mr. Roosevelt 
became President, the whole financial system had broken down. 
In such circumstances a people will follow almost any lead. 
The fact that a new President was afoot made it inevitable that 
everybody looked to him for a lead. That fact in its turn left 
Mr. Roosevelt with no alternative but to attempt what every- 
body expected him to attempt. He at once thought out and 
announced a policy. He began by declaring a four days’ bank 
holiday (not a difficult thing to enforce in the circumstances) 
in order that a good new start be made by everybody on the 
fifth day. At the same time he announced the lines on which 
that start should be made: item, that there must be a sound 
and adequate supply of currency; that the price of agricultural 
products must be raised and small farmers protected against 
foreclosure on their mortgages; that banking be subjected to 
national supervision to protect the public. Could any socialist 
want more than that, as a first instalment of his practices? 
Mr. Roosevelt announced that if Congress did not promptly 
support him in his adventure he would seek extraordinary 
powers which would enable him to dispense with Congress. 
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His real power was enormous. He was invested by popular 
confidence with something like autocratic power. He acted 
quickly. On March 16th his Economy Bill was introduced, 
designed to save 800,000,000 dollars of budget expenditure, 
mainly at the expense of ‘‘ veterans’ ’’ (ex-soldiers’) pensions. 
On March 21st his Beer Bill authorised the sale of “‘ near- 
beer,’’ that is of beer supposed to be non-alcoholic, and calculated 
to add 150,000,000 dollars to the budget revenue. On the other 
hand he appropriated 500,000,000. dollars for unemployment 
relief (Bill passed by Senate on May ist). His first big measure 
was the Farm Relief Bill (introduced on March 16th and passed 
by the Senate on April 28th), of which the main object was to 
guarantee the price of such products as wheat, maize, rice, 
milk, pigs, cattle, sheep, tobacco, cotton at the average price 
level of 1909-14; in other words to double the existing price. 
The method propounded was to put a Ioo per cent. tax on the 
sale of such products, the proceeds of the tax to be used by the 
Government either in buying leases of land from farmers (so 
as to leave it uncultivated) or in compensating farmers who 
restricted their production. In addition the so-called Smith 
cotton plan, which had been vetoed by President Hoover, was 
incorporated in the bill, its object being the restriction of 
production by an elaborate machinery of control involving the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Farm Board. Another section provided 
for Government credits to the amount of 2,000,000,000 dollars 
to farmers for the replacement of mortgages so that the Govern- 
ment could in effect become the creditor; still another provided 
for a purely inflationary issue of 3,000,000,000 dollars of 
Federal bonds with the proviso that a like amount of legal- 
tender notes could be issued if need be. 

Such were the chief items of Mr. Roosevelt’s original pro- 
gramme. It was so big and the pace was so fast that neither 
in the United States nor outside could any reasonable expecta- 
tion be formed of what it might lead to, or what even was its 
main purpose. Mr. Roosevelt himself, two months after 
assuming office (on May 7th), revealed the fact that he himself 
was clear in his mind about his main purpose. In a broadcast 
statement made on that day he declared that ‘‘ The Administra- 
tion has the definite object of raising commodity prices to such 
an extent that those who have borrowed money will, on the 
average, be able to repay that money in the same kind of dollar 
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which they borrowed. We do not seek to let them get such 
a cheap dollar that they will be able to pay back a great deal 
less than they borrowed.”’ 

The evidence soon began to appear that he was driving at his 
central purpose with well-sustained energy. Moreover, he was 
not too busy at home to say some good things abroad. One of 
them ought to be put prominently on record. He addressed a 
message on May 16th to the nations which were taking part in 
the disarmament conference at Geneva. In it he made this 
excellent observation: “It is high time for us and for every 
nation to understand the simple fact that the invasion of any 
nation or the destruction of a national sovereignty can be pre- 
vented only by the complete elimination of the weapons which 
make such a course possible to-day.’’ He more than once 
announced that real recovery must be international, and that dis- 
armament was an indispensable element in international 
recovery ; but at the same time he made it clear that if inter- 
national co-operation could not be secured, he would push ahead 
with isolationist American schemes. For instance, on May 29th 
a statement of the American attitude towards the impending 
world conference was published in the American Press. ‘The 
interesting point it made was that if the world refused to co- 
operate, then America would put up even higher tariff barriers 
to maintain her economic isolation. The tariff bill, not yet 
introduced, would, it was explained, be phrased in such a way 
that it would authorise the Executive either to lower or to raise 
the existing tariffs according as the one or the other contingency 
arose. 

His general plan was prosecuted with little opposition. Con- 
gress, it is true, became restive over its virtual suppression 
and decided at one point to try its strength with the President. 
As a result the passage of the President’s proposals about 
veterans’ pensions was delayed till June 16th, and then passed 
the Senate only after the proposed reduction had been substan- 
tially restricted. On that same day both Houses adjourned sine 
die, for the President’s essential legislation had been passed. 
Mr. Roosevelt at once signed the Industrial Recovery Bill and 
authorised a capital expenditure of 400,000,000 dollars for high- 
way construction and of 238,000,000 dollars for the navy’s new 
programme, which involved the building of thirty-two new 
ships. Had he forgotten his own statement of May 16th to the 
disarmament conference? After signing the Industrial Recovery 
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Bill, Mr. Roosevelt described it in a public statement as “ the 
most important and far-reaching legislation ever enacted by the 
American Congress,’’ and explained its purpose as “‘ a supreme 
effort to stabilise for all time the many factors which make for 
the prosperity of the nation and the preservation of American | 
standards.’’? He estimated that a million men would be restored | 
to work by October ist, and several millions later. He 
elaborated the principle that the gap between costs and prices | 
must be bridged, not by the lowering, but by the raising, of 
wages, so that the cardinal principle should be the increase in 
the consuming capacity of the people at large. ‘‘ The aim,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ of the whole effort is to restore our rich domestic market 
by raising its vast consuming capacity. The idea is simply 
for employers to hire more men to do existing work by reducing 
the working hours of each man’s week, and at the same time 
paying a living wage for the shorter week . . . if we now inflate 
prices as fast and as far as we increase wages the whole project 
will be set at naught.” 

He was presumably so engaged in his own enterprise that he 
hardly even noticed what was happening at the London confer- 
ence. When on June 17th his own delegation transmitted to him 
a draft of the proposals that had been tentatively agreed at the 
conference for currency stabilisation, his answer was that of a 
man who is surprised that so uncomfortable a proposal should 
be put to him. He rejected it. ‘The conference then drafted an 
alternative agreement, a mere declaration that they should all 
do what they could to check speculation in the exchanges. In 
its turn the new draft was rejected to Mr. Roosevelt in a pub- 
lished statement which read perilously like a lecture to the 
conference on how to conduct its business. By that time the 
dollar was falling majestically and was playing its part in 
the inflationary process upon which he had set his heart. ‘The 
effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s lecture upon the delegations assembled 
in London was expressed by Mr. Neville Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons on July roth when he said: ‘“‘I do not 
think it will serve any useful purpose for me to make any 
comment either on the manner or the matter of that statement. 
But there is no doubt its effect, not only on the delegations of 
the gold countries but upon public opinion in those countries, 
was very profound and very disturbed. Coming from such a 
quarter it seemed to their representatives to make it impossible 
for them usefully to discuss any longer those questions which 
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had been referred to the Monetary and Financial Commission 
or those questions which dealt with tariffs, prohibitions, and 
other weapons which could be used as a means of defence.”’ 
The curious position was thereby reached that on the one 
hand an international conference was sitting in London, at 
which the United States was represented, for the purpose of 
concerting international action to help an economic recovery, 
and on the other hand the President of the United States was 
already so deeply engaged in a scheme of his own for helping 
a separate economic recovery in the United States that he not 
only in effect withheld his co-operation from the conference, but 
exuberantly told the conference that it was working on un- 
promising lines. The really obscure thing in that situation was 
to discover what exactly was the issue between Mr. Roosevelt 
and the London Conference. ‘The very word inflation is used 
in several different senses by different people. The political 
fraud, practised, for example, by the Russian and German 
Governments just after the war, of issuing paper imitations 
of currency notes and representing them as money led to so 
terrible a retribution that many people in Europe permanently 
think that inflation means the unlimited use of the printing 
press as a means of fraudulently creating ‘‘ money.’ Inflation in 
its generally accepted sense refers to credit. It means simply 
that process of expanding confidence which induces people to 
lend their money to other people who can make a profitable use 
of it. It is the same feeling of general confidence that enables 
the borrower to make profitable use of the loan and thus to 
reward the lender. Brokers’ loans and bank overdrafts are 
merely stages in the movement of capital which constitute an 
inflation. Now the governments represented at the conference 
in London, if they were trying to do anything at all, were trying 
to foster that spirit of confidence which leads to the movement 
of money and to the inflation of credit. Mr. Roosevelt’s lone 
hand was attempting the same thing. He also is a politician. 
What is the difference? Mr. Roosevelt was riding the American 
reaction away from the mentality of depression or deflation. 
The United States hardly ever follows precedent, and just 
because American mentality is insensitive to precedent, it can 
achieve its purpose by unorthodox methods. Mr. Roosevelt is 
in effect trying to close the gap between costs and prices by 
inoculating everybody with a feeling that the slump is over and 
the boom is at hand. If he does really persuade people that 
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the boom is at hand, then the boom will be at hand. The main 
reason why Washington was at loggerheads with the London 
conference probably was that Washington was engaged in a 
practical experiment and London was discussing hypothetical 
experiments in an academic way. ‘There was no essential con- 
flict of principle. To drive an issue between temporary and 
permanent stabilisation of currencies, for instance, was absurd 
on both sides. The chief danger to Mr. Roosevelt’s “‘ inflation ”’ 
comes from the European gold countries who vaguely imagine 
that being on gold demands a permanently stabilised slump 
mentality. 

The fact that Mr. Roosevelt and the World Economic and 
Monetary Conference disagreed on paper about a matter on 
which essentially they were agreed is still another illustration 
of the muddle that results from human controversy. ‘The con- 
ference was an arena of political emotions which obscured the 
work in hand, as politics normally obscure the work in hand. 
Mr. Roosevelt by contrast was working as an individual invested 
with authority to pursue a single object. Whether he succeeds 
or not in that object will depend, not upon the intrinsic ‘‘ sound- 
ness,’’ as judged by academic economic criteria, of his measures, 
but upon the psychological spread to other countries of his 
inflationary or boom mentality. It was at least interesting to 
observe in the middle of July that not only was American popu- 
lar opinion enthusiastically supporting him, but that British 
opinion, including that of every country in the British Empire, 
and the Scandinavian countries were increasingly disposed to 
follow his lead. It might almost be said that the whole world, 
apart from the Kuropean gold countries, were in a mood to “‘ try 
it on’’ in the Roosevelt sense. Nor can one forget that the 
boom mentality which in the summer of 1897 followed the Baring 
period of depression also started in the United States, and that 
although it lacked a sound economic basis it led to a prolonged 
period of commercial prosperity throughout the world. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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AcGBENTURY- OF -EDUCATION: IN 
ENGLAND.* 


The excuse, if any be needed, for noticing three technical 
books on the subject of British education is to be found in 
the fact that it is almost exactly a hundred years since the 
State in England began to interfere with English education. 
It is true that the first actual grant took place on June 28th, 
1821, but that was an annual grant to defray, to the extent 
of about £1,200, the expenses of salaries and allowances to 
certain professors at Oxford and Cambridge. But the education 
of the people at large was first approached by the House of 
Commons on Saturday, August 17th, 1833, when they voted 
the sum of £20,000 ‘‘in aid of private subscriptions for the 
erection of school houses for the education of children of the 
poorer classes.’? ‘This annual vote for education (in an ever- 
increasing sense) steadily rose till in the opening years of the 
twentieth century it exceeded the annual sum of £11,000,000, 
and in the year 1930-1 it exceeded the annual sum of 

* (1) The Training of Teachers in England and Wales During the Nine- 


teenth Century. By R. W. Rich. Cambridge University Press. 
(2) The Methods and Technique of Teaching. By Percival R. Cole. Oxford 


University Press. 
(3) Education in 1932, Being the Report of the Board of Education and the 
Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales. H.M. Stationery 
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£45,000,000. Nor did this sum of £45,000,000 in any way 
represent the total expenditure on education, since most of it 
was paid as a grant to the local education authorities (created 
in 1902-3) in return, so to speak, for expenditure by those 
authorities. In 1932 the total expenditure of those authorities 
on education was £79,000,000 (including the Government 
grants), and even to-day (1933), when the total expenditure of 
the local authorities has been reduced to £77,620,000, the total 
cost of education to the State and the local authorities, including 
grants to the Universities, is not less than £80,000,000 annually. 

This tremendous sum is expended on the upkeep of 21,631 
public elementary and special schools (with 5,630,722 children 
on the school registers), manned by 172,978 teachers, and 
1,379 secondary schools dealing with 432,061 pupils by means 
of 22,293 full-time teachers. We must add to these figures 
about 5,500 schools and colleges and evening institutes for 
technical and further education which cater for about one 
million pupils or students, in the main in part-time attendance. 
We must also include about 26,000 students attending courses 
under the Adult Education Regulations issued by the Board of 
Education; the 3,000 or more pupils having a preliminary 
education and training for the teaching profession and the 
19,000 men and women in training colleges for teachers. ‘The 
annual sum of £80,000,000 includes also a small part of the 
cost of the 37,000 full-time and 5,500 part-time students attend- 
ing universities and colleges in England and Wales. In all 
over 7,000,000 children and adults are attending State-aided 
schools, institutions, colleges and universities in England and 
Wales, apart from the work done by the Public Schools and 
private schools. If the total population of England and Wales 
be taken as 40,000,000 persons, almost one in six of the whole 
population are under some form of trained instruction, while 
something approaching one-half of the population under twenty- 
one years are in the same happy or unhappy state. 

We are certainly taking education in England and Wales 
very seriously to-day. The great annual cost in national 
education is necessarily the cost of teaching. Nearly two-thirds 
of the cost per pupil in the elementary schools is attributable 
to the cost of teachers’ salaries. There are 128,126 certificated 
teachers and 29,766 uncertificated, more than 7,000 supple- 
mentary teachers and more than 5,000 special-subject teachers, 
in all nearly 170,000 teachers in the public elementary schools, 
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of whom more than 125,000 are women. ‘Teachers’ pensions 
alone in the current year will cost over £6,500,000 and in thirty- 
five years’ time they will cost annually £13,000,000. In these 
circumstances it is almost a duty to read Professor Rich’s very 
valuable book, in which he traces the training of this extra- 
ordinarily important and costly class of Civil Servant from days 
when the subject of popular education had not attacked the 
consciences of educated Englishmen to the days at the end of 
the nineteenth century when the Board of Education replaced 
the series of departments—the Treasury (1833-9), the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council (1839) and the Education Depart- 
ment (1856)—which had been striving for seventy years to 
create a class of trained teachers for the purpose of popular 
education. 

Apart from the necessary framework of administration which 
Professor Rich traces in coherent fashion, especially after the 
great Parliamentary debates of 1839, the main purpose of the 
book is concerned ‘‘ with the evolution of the technique of 
training from the first experiments in the early monitorial 
training centres to the work of the Training Colleges and 
Universities at the close of the century.’? We have an account 
of Kay-Shuttleworth’s famous experiment at Battersea, opened 
in February 1840. ‘The first batch of students consisted of 
eight pupil teachers, aged about thirteen, indentured for seven 
years. 

They were to receive at least three years’ instruction in the 
training school, and for two years they were to act as pupil 
teachers in the village school for three hours a day. At the 
end of their apprenticeship they were to be subject to 
examination, and if satisfactory were to receive certificates 
and be given employment as teachers in schools of industry 
for pauper children. During the period of apprenticeship 
they were to receive remuneration with annual increments. 

This pupil teacher system was destined to control the system 
of training for at least three decades, and some forty training 
colleges were founded upon the Battersea principle. Even in 
1933 there are no less than 800 pupil teachers in training, 
of whom 563 are rural pupil teachers. To-day a pupil teacher 
receives training in teaching together with instruction between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen. The Revised Code of 1861 
made many changes, but the pupil teacher system was not 
abandoned. ‘The numbers in the training colleges fell after 
1862, and the quality of the students did not improve after 
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the set-back consequent on the Revised Code. The average 
intellectual standard was low till long after the introduction 
of the Education Act of 1870, but a revival came after the 
Cross Commission of 1886, while the Departmental Committee 
on the Pupil Teacher System in 1898 deplored the lack of 
adequate college accommodation. The Day Training Colleges 
in connection with universities and university colleges sanc- 
tioned by the Education Department in 1890 were an immediate 
success, and Professor Rich regards their institution as “ one 
of the most important points in the history of teachers’ training 
in England.’’ But the university atmosphere did and does not 
suit weak students. ‘‘ The student who needed to be learnt, 
instead of teaching himself, was better off in the ordinary train- 
ing college.’”? A very useful chapter in this very useful book 
is the account of the efforts at training teachers for secondary 
school work. It is essential that all teachers should be trained. 
Dr. Percival Cole’s book on the method and technique of 
teaching is an excellent work written and printed—and very 
excellently printed—in Melbourne. It aims first at teaching 
teachers ‘‘ to achieve a degree of practical skill that shall be 
worthy of their craft,’? and secondly ‘‘ to subordinate the wealth 
of illustrative detail to an ordered array of pedagogic prin- 
ciples.’ It is a practical book and contains an ‘‘ analysis of 
lesson types ... the result of many years’ experience and 
planning.’’ ‘The philosophy of teaching is at the heart of the 
whole of Dr. Cole’s book and he presents skilfully the different 
forms of thought that must le behind the different forms of 
teaching. He lays special stress on thoroughness. ‘The old 
English Public Schools, whatever were their faults in times 
past, succeeded in driving into their pupils the sense of thorough- 
ness. Subjects might have been scanty, but they were known 
to the core when the pupils arrived at Oxford or Cambridge. 
The weakness of the teaching of to-day is lack of thorough- 
ness in many of the secondary schools. English teachers would 
do well to read and re-read Dr. Cole’s wise chapter on 
Thoroughness. It goes to the very root of the philosophy, the 
technique and the practice of teaching. A teacher, however 
learned, however well trained, who is not thorough should give 
up his work. Perhaps that is the reason that some of the old 
Public Schools object to trained teachers: very often they have 
not learned to be thorough, and thoroughness is an essential 
of national and imperial well-being. J. E. G. pe M. 
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PH PiRoS PPAR STANHOPE.* 


Professor Basil Williams has written an excellent life of a 
remarkable example of the English governing class at its 
classical period. In the sphere of foreign policy only 
Castlereagh after Vienna achieved a position comparable to 
Stanhope’s, though no two men offer a stranger contrast than 
the Irishman, who cut his throat in a fit of depression, and the 
Englishman, who died of a fit of rage. For four years this 
excitable, bad-tempered, shrill-voiced Whig general domineered 
over Europe. As Professor Williams says, abroad no other 
Englishman has wielded such power. But he lived too fully, 
and at the age of forty-seven, after a party at which the guests 
are said to have drunk ‘‘ new Tokay, Champagne, Visney, and 
Barba Water ”’ continuously for thirteen hours, he succumbed 
in the middle of a heated speech in the House of Lords to a 
stroke brought on by the violence of his reactions to a personal 
attack on him by the young Duke of Wharton, who had com- 
pared him to Sejanus. 

Apart from its biographical interest, this book is the best 
and indeed the only up-to-date account in English of domestic 
and foreign politics in the early part of the reign of George I. 
It is largely based on Dr. Michael’s Englische Geschichte 1m 
t8ten Jahrhundert, to which Professor Williams pays a high 
and well-deserved tribute. On certain points connected with 
the Ministry of 1717-20, he disagrees with Dr. Michael, whom 
he regards as overrating the value of reports of foreign 
ambassadors on English politics. The specific questions at 
issue, however, suggest rather an unconscious biographical bias 
on his own part than an error in technique against which a 
historian of Dr. Michael’s standing might be expected to be 
on his guard. ‘Thus Professor Williams considers that, though 
there was, strictly, no Prime Minister, his hero was so much 
the leading figure in the Government that it may be called 
‘‘Stanhope’s ministry.’ As against this, contemporaries 
always refer to it as ‘‘ Lord Sunderland’s administration,’’ and 
a high authority, Lord Hardwicke, who uses this expression, 
goes so far as to say that Lord Sunderland enjoyed so assured 
a position of primacy that he was able to ‘‘ remove from one 
office to another, still retaining the character and office of Prime 
Minister.”’ 


* Stanhope. By Basil Williams. Oxford University Press. 
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Again, Professor Williams is reluctant to believe that Stan- 
hope and his colleagues were politically dependent on Bernstorff, 
the Hanoverian Minister in London, and tied to his policy. On 
the other hand he himself admits that they were originally 
subject to Bernstorff’s influence, which in 1717 was “* too strong 
to be resisted,’? and that their emancipation from Bernstorff 
was only achieved at the cost of the reconstruction of the 
Government in 1720. 

Incidentally it is not quite correct to say that after this 
Bernstorff never again interfered in English politics. In 1722 
and 1723, ‘‘the old man”’ is to be found as one of Carteret’s 
chief cards in his struggle against Townshend and Walpole, 
who on their side held ‘‘ the Duchess.’’ Finally the reconstruc- 
tion of the Ministry in 1720, which Dr. Michael regards as a 
victory for Townshend and Walpole, is called by Professor 
Williams a ‘‘ cheap victory’’ for Sunderland and Stanhope, 
on the ground that the posts in the Government which they 
were obliged to surrender to the leaders of the Opposition were 
‘of little account.’? This description is hardly applicable 
to Townshend’s post of Lord President, one of the five offices 
which invariably carried with them membership of the ‘‘inner”’ 
or “‘ efficient ’’ cabinet, and it seems misleading to treat Walpole 
as merely Paymaster. Some forty years later Lord Hardwicke 
cited, as precedents for a similar arrangement under contempla- 
tion for George Grenville, the cases of ‘“‘ Mr. Walpole, Pay- 
master, at the head of the House of Commons, and Mr. Pelham, 
the like, both for a short time.’’ RO Re 


* * * 


LITERATURE AND THESPULPI Tai 
MEDIAVAL ENGLAND.- 


Dr. G. R. Owst has followed up his very stimulating volume 
entitled Preaching in Medieval England—dealing with sermon 
manuscripts (of which thousands exist) from the period of 1350 
to 1450—by a treatise, not less stimulating, on the influence 
of sermons on English medizval literature. This is designed 
to be followed by a volume dealing with the theological and 
ecclesiastical aspects of the subject. The complete trilogy will 

* Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England: A Neglected Chapter in 


the History of English Letters and of the English People. B 
Cambridge: at the University Press. ‘i Pe ae ee 
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be a substantial contribution, achieved as the result of many years 
of valuable labours, to the knowledge of the wonderful century 
that succeeded the Black Death. 

Some words of criticism may be allowed in respect to the 
present volume. Dr. Owst is too apt to be scornful of those 
who happen, sometimes wrongly, to disagree with this and that 
view which he puts forward. Very eminent historians and 
critics, foreign and English, who have ventured to express con- 
sidered opinions on some of the great social problems of the 
Middle Ages in England are treated with something like 
scorn. This drastic method does not strengthen a book, or 
strengthen the case that Dr. Owst has to plead. One instance, 
important historically, will suffice. Dr. Owst holds, and he 
is probably broadly right, that the regular medium of popular 
preaching was English before the Black Death. But he 
proceeds to say that the evidence for this thesis is sufficient 


to give the lie to Professor Fawtier’s absurd deduction from 
the slipshod phrase of a chronicler, that the peasantry (!) of 
England, prior to the Black Death, habitually spoke in 
French, and that that language was therefore the regular 
medium of popular preaching. 


The present writer holds no brief for Professor Fawtier and the 
point can only be decided by the manuscript sermons preached 
before the period of the Black Death. But the deduction which 
Professor Fawtier makes does not deserve this very strong 
language since all grammar-school education throughout 
England was before the Black Death conducted in Anglo- 
Norman. MHigden in his Polychronicon (written about 1327) 
says—John de Trevisa’s translation of 1385 is used: 


This apayrynge of the burthe of the tunge is because of 
tweie things; oon is for children in scole agenst the usage 
and manere of alle othere nacionns beeth compelled for to 
leve hire owne langage, and for to construe hir lessouns and 
here thynges in Frensche, and so they haueth seth the 
Normans come first to Engelond. Also gentil men children 
beeth i-taught to speke Frensche from the tyme that they 
beeth i-rokked in here cradel, and kunneth speke and playe 
with a childes broche; and uplondisshe men will likne hym 
self to gentil men, and fondeth with great besynesse for to 
speke Frensche, for to be i-tolde of. 


Now this is not a ‘‘ slipshod phrase of a chronicler,’? but an 
edition of a work that a very distinguished fellow of two Oxford 
Colleges translated in 1385, adding priceless notes about the 
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change in English education after the Black Death. ‘Trevisa 

says that: 
this manere was moche i-used to for firste deth, and is siththe 
sumdel i-chaunged; for John Cornwaile, a maister of grammer 
chaunged the lore in gramer scole and construccion of 
Frensche in to Englische; and Richard Pencriche lerned the 
manere techynge of hym and of othere men of Pencrich; so 
that now, the yere of oure Lorde, a thowsand thre hundred 
and foure score and fyve, and of the secounde Richard after 
the conquest nyne, in alle the gramere scoles of Engelond, 
children leveth Frensche and construeth and lerneth an 
Englische. 


Cornwaile was apparently at Merton College in 1347, and 
Pencrich at the same college in 1367, a contemporary of 
Wycklif and John de Trevisa. This is an important question 
apart from any matter of criticism. In remote rural districts 
the sermons must have been preached in English and an 
English-speaking priest must have been appointed, but in a 
small country town, with a vicar or rector who was probably 
also the schoolmaster, the sermons may have been deliberately 
preached in Anglo-Norman, the priest may well have been of 
French origin and the tongue must have been understood at 
any rate by the school children. John Bromyard speaks of 
caged birds in modest dwellings learning to speak English or 
French. ‘This whole question of the use of Anglo-Norman 
before the Black Death in the pulpit needs further investigation 
and perhaps Dr. Owst may make time for it. A certain bitter- 
ness and combativeness of tone is observable all through this 
useful and interesting book. 

Dr. Owst uses continuously the Summa Predicantium of the 
English Dominican John Bromyard, who flourished at some 
time in the fourteenth century. The bulk of the material con- 
tained in this vast work is drawn from thirteenth-century 
sources and at first sight it may seem not just to quote him so 
extensively in a book dealing with the century after the Black 
Death. There were many changes in social life after 1350, but 
Dr. Owst also quotes many contemporary writers, such as 
Rypon of Durham, who confirms, as Chaucer confirms, the bad 
tradition of many of the clergy. But the very violence of 
Bromyard and of the contemporary writers shows quite clearly 
that there was another side to the scene; that many churchmen 
and many priests were up in arms at the looseness of life not 
only of the clergy but of all classes of the community from 
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the highest to the lowest. Moreover, Chaucer’s Poor Person 
of the toun or village gives as vivid a picture of a really devout 
priest as the picture of the very perfect knight or of the good 
ploughman. It seems to the present writer that invaluable as 
the material collected by Dr. Owst is, the picture of late four- 
teenth-century society as presented by Geoffrey Chaucer (who 
presumably knew all the facts at first hand) is more balanced 
and more hopeful than the picture presented by this useful 
volume. Dr. Owst makes the point that ‘‘ the pulpit leads 
where poets follow and reiterate. The output of the former is 
like a vast, surging flood against the tiny trickle of the latter.’ 
But that does not apply to a great contemporary genius like 
Chaucer who, in the Poor Person’s Tale, recites a sermon which 
for ever links the pulpit and literature. 

It must not be thought that these views in any way depreciate 
the value of Dr. Owst’s work. The pulpit undoubtedly 
affected, almost wholly for good, the literary outlook of a century 
of transition and may indirectly have affected the amazing out- 
burst of literary genius in England in the second half of the 
sixteenth century as it undoubtedly made possible the English 
Reformation. The temper of the country was being formed in 
the century after the Black Death, and King Henry VIII when 
he broke with the Pope correctly estimated that new temper. 
But according to Bromyard chivalry had vanished at the end 
of the thirteenth century. Dr. Owst says of Bromyard’s 
*“ carpet knights ”’ 

like retired commanders or half-pay colonels, sitting at their 
ease with their fellow clubmen amid the luxuries of Pall 


Mall, they love to rattle off armchair reminiscences by the 
hour, boasting of the deeds they never did, or could do. 


Yet Bromyard and Dr. Owst are answered by Chaucer in the 
one case, and in the other by the amazing heroism of modern 
times. In both centuries men did in fact things which to the 
student in the study seemed impossible. Chaucer knew this. 
John Bromyard did not know it. 

Dr. Owst attacks the administration of the English Courts 
of Justice on the authority of Bromyard (dealing with the 
thirteenth century) and others. Broadly the charge is untrue, 
as Dr. Owst would admit if he had read the Year Books, and 
Dr. Bolland’s admirable summary of the evidence. From the 
time that King Henry II established the Circuit system justice 
was meted out to all free classes and especially to the poor, 
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as the detailed records of the Early Chancery Proceedings show. 
That there were grumblings and unproved charges of corrup- 
tion in certain cases is true enough, but Bromyard’s general 
charges were extraordinarily unjust and represent Continental 
ignorance and jealousy of our centralised system of law and 
order. ‘To be critical on salient points is the duty of a critic, 
but it is also his duty and pleasure to admire the untiring 
labours of an author who shows clearly that the mediaeval pulpit 
had an influence on English literature which has never been fully 
recognised before. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


CHARLES LAMB 


Mr. Blunden has written an extremely good and interesting 
life of Charles Lamb, his aim being to construe the mind of his 
subject, the age in which he lived, the contemporaries with 
whom he was familiar, and the odds against which he fought. 
Mr. Blunden shows him greater than he knew, for ‘‘ nobody 
has been more ingenious in professing unimportance than Lamb, 
except Lear’s Fool,’’ and of a certainty Lamb’s was no pose. 

Charles Lamb was born in 1775. His father, John Lamb, 
was ‘‘a steady clerk,’’ producing verses for the amusement of 
a Friendly Society to which he belonged, and taking his 
pleasure at the theatre, watching Garrick and comparing his 
various performances. Charles’ earliest home was the Temple, 
his parents being housekeepers to one of the Benchers, Samuel 
Salt, under whose roof the Lambs lived. Charles had free 
access to Salt’s library in Crown Office Row, and in later life 
he often expressed his gratitude for an education of ‘‘ Good old 
English reading,’ all of which fostered his imagination and 
the note of romance with which he was endowed. Mr. Blunden 
traces Lamb’s many preparatory schools, ending in his entrance 
to Christ’s Hospital in 1782. His brother John, twelve years 
his senior, was also educated at Christ’s Hospital (which at that 
date was situated in Newgate Street), and Coleridge was a con- 
temporary. Mr. Blunden has given a most interesting account 
of that famous school. 


What, it will be asked, did a boy learn in the Grammar 
School of Christ’s Hospital? Lamb’s writings supply an 


* Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries. By Kdmund Blunden. Being the 
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answer... . He acquired a very useful knowledge of Latin, and 
an intelligent notion of Greek—alike the languages and the 
literatures. He was accustomed to the clear statement of his 
thoughts in English, prose and verse. ... He became a 
practical arithmetician. . . . The Blue Coat boys heard the 
Testaments read and re-read, and perhaps some of the iron 
entered into their soul; but did they not insensibly gain a 
strength of judgment, of illustration, of vocabulary and of 
prose impact which could hardly be won from other sources? 


In 1789 Lamb, now fourteen years old, left Christ’s Hospital 
and joined his brother John in the South Sea House under the 
auspices of Samuel Salt, and eventually, after a probation of 
three years without salary, in 1792 he became a clerk in the 
India House. 

Prior to the French Revolution new ideas as to the true source 
of poetry were being considered, and Mr. Blunden sketches its 
advent very fully in his chapter on ‘‘ The New Poetry.’? Dr. 
Johnson in 1777 disparaged it, but he failed to suppress it, and 
in 1789 William Lisle Bowles persuaded a printer named 
Cruttwell to publish some sonnets, fourteen in number, for five 
pounds. Surprise followed this publication, since a new edition 
was asked for, and edition succeeded edition. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Southey were caught by the sonnets, and Lamb, 
the young clerk at the India House, then only nineteen, 
attempted the same metre and endowed it with “‘a spirit of 
finer tone than the meditative Bowles.’’ Specimens of Lamb’s 
sonnets appeared along with Coleridge’s ‘‘ Effusions,’’ signed 
C. L., but Lamb, much as he felt his friend’s superiority, 
objected to his touching up his verse. ‘‘I charge you, Col., 
spare my ewe lambs.”’ 

In 1796 Lamb, labouring under a personal sorrow, felt that 
poetry must be laid aside, and he ‘‘ burnt his books.’’ ‘The 
shock, from which he never fully recovered, prevented for a 
while his advance in the art which he loved and which had given 
signs in its earlier stage of a ripe development. After a time, 
he awakened to a fresh interest in the outpouring of others, and 
himself composed ‘‘ A Vision of Repentance,’’ which was 
immediately followed by ‘‘ Old Familiar Faces,”’ the poem which 
has become a household word. Mr. Blunden gives an account 
of his falling out, and in again, with Coleridge, and also of his 
real appreciation of that great poem “‘ The Ancient Mariner.” 

Mr. Blunden devotes a chapter to ‘‘ Charles and Mary.’’ All 
the world knows their story, but perhaps we do not yet 
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appreciate the genius of Mary, who was her brother’s counter- 
part in literary achievement. They thought and wrote together. 
Early in 1800 Lamb and William Godwin had become friends, 
and it was due to the latter that the names of Charles and Mary 
Lamb were united in the province of literature by their joint 
production of books for children. Then the suggestion was made 
that the Lambs should make tales for children from twenty of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Charles undertook to paraphrase six of 
the tragedies, Mary fourteen of the comedies. This was in 1806, 
and when the first edition came out in the following January 
it was regarded as a classic, and has never lost its hold on young 
or old from that date till now. 

Mr. Blunden tells succinctly ‘“‘ the splendid failure’”’ of 
Taylor and Hessey’s London Magazine. John Taylor was 
the principal partner, a man of great intellectual gifts, especially 
in estimating literary genius. Thus he became the publisher 
of many of the great writers of his day, including Keats, 
Coleridge, Lamb and De Quincey, but, too conscious of his own 
abilities, he alienated his contributors by his fussy and obstinate 
methods. After a while the partners separated and the London 
Magazine died an unnatural death : ‘‘ The most valuable literary 
periodical while it flourished that has ever appeared in this 
country. Lamb’s contributions as ‘‘ Elia’’ to the London Maga- 
zine were first published in August 1820, ‘‘ and at the end of 1822 
the first of the two ‘ Elia’ volumes was issued . . . it was not 
until 1833 that ‘The Last Essays of Elia. Being a Sequel to 
Essays published under that Name’ were gathered into one of 
Moxon’s typographically flawless volumes.’’ The Essays, upon 
which Lamb’s fame principally rests, are too well known to dis- 
cuss here, but all readers of Mr. Blunden’s Charles Lamb will be 
grateful to him for his delightful study of a genius and his 
period. Lamb died in 1834 aged fifty-nine years, and is buried 
in Edmonton Churchyard. S. DE M. 


* * * 


MONEY: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE.* 


In Money: Gold, Silver and Paper, Mr. Francis W. Hirst has 
provided a very valuable historical background to the pressing 
problem of monetary reform. ‘‘ What I set out to accomplish,” 
he writes, “‘ within modest compass was a critical history of 
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money from the earliest times down to the present year, using 
language intelligible to all who know English, without resort 
to mathematical formule, or to the technical vocabulary of the 
lecture-room.’’? In his final chapter, Mr. Hirst draws his con- 
clusions from the experience of history. He will have nothing 
to do with an inconvertible paper currency. Its theoretical 
qualities are always upset by the frailty and machinations of 
governments. 

I can discover hardly any example in modern history of 
an inconvertible paper currency which has not suffered 
serious depreciation in the course of twenty years; and in 
the majority of cases such currencies have declined, after 
a brief space of time, at a disastrous rate, bringing ruin upon 
multitudes of innocent people. . .. The only satisfactory 
method of regulating the amount of currency, on which its 
value depends, is to leave it free to regulate itself. 


The difficulty to-day is to find such an automatic system. 
At one time it was thought that the gold standard could cope 
with any eventualities. During the last few years we have 
discovered this fallacy. The flight from gold during this period 
was due to its inability to comply with modern political and 
economic conditions. It seems inevitable, in the future, that 
currency whether backed by metal or not will receive some 
measure of human control. Unilateral management by a single 
nation may well lead to mismanagement, with disastrous results. 
International supervision, by a central body, will go far to 
provide a monetary system both stable and elastic to the needs 
of the time. Mr. Hirst is a strong advocate of a currency 
concurrently based on gold and silver. Assuming that 

an international currency of notes convertible into gold, or 
into gold and silver, should be the aim of currency 
reformers, and on the further assumption, which is also 
generally accepted, that gold prices ought to be raised to 
something like their 1925 level, I regard silver as the best 
instrument by which these objects can be achieved, in 


conjunction with measures for the redistribution of gold and 
a more economical use of it by some of the central banks. 


The great value of such a symmetallic system is that it 
functions automatically. No doubt the addition of silver will 
increase the issue of convertible notes and help to counteract 
the present shortage of money. But while it has the virtues 
of a gold-backed currency it also possesses ultimately the same 
failings. ‘There is much to be said for the maintenance of a 
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modified metallic standard enabled through international super- 
vision to fulfil the demands of the modern world. But monetary 
reform is only one step towards recovery. The revival of confi- 
dence, the writing down of uneconomic debts both commercial 
and political and the multilateral reduction of artificial trade 
barriers are among the further necessary steps in the upward 
march. In the Middle Ages and later private war and private 
hindrances upon trade in the way of local taxes upon extra- 
mural products were very usual. Humanity has been able to 
destroy private war and local tariffs, and is now faced with the 
problem of destroying public war and national tariffs. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Challenge of Europe,* by Sherwood Eddy, offers a thought- 
ful and up-to-date survey of Germany, France, Italy, Russia, the 
British Empire, and the Minor Powers. Few people know so 
much of the larger life of the world as the American publicist, 
who already has a dozen volumes to his credit, and whose latest 
work is based on the most recent observation. "The chapter on 
Germany, written before the Hitler dictatorship changed the face 
of Europe, is supplemented by a Note which expresses the feelings 
of the civilised world. ‘‘ His early acts of terror against labour, 
the Catholics and the Jews, and his policy of openly arming and 
abrogating the Treaty of Versailles now threatens Germany with 
revolution and Europe with war.’’ Dr. Eddy, however, fully 
realises how the great tragedy has come about. ‘‘ The reason 
is found in the poverty, the hunger, the chaos of despair into 
which Germany had been plunged. Hitler was the inevitable 
product of the Versailles Treaty and impossible reparations, which 
had left Germany a seething mass of political unrest. "The Hitler 
movement was an antitoxin to the poison of defeatism and despair. 
It was a mass protest, a collective mania.’’ ‘The chapter on France 
is notable for a warm tribute to Léon Blum, the Socialist leader, 
“the finest intellect in the Chamber of Deputies.’’ ‘The chapter 
on Italy balances the achievements and the evils of the Fascist 
dictatorship, in which the latter, needless to say, heavily 
predominate. The survey of Russia, after the author’s ninth visit 
in 1932, pronounces times harder, yet the total experiment more 
significant than ever. As a good Liberal he deeply deplores the 
denial of liberty, but he is impressed by the passion for social 
justice and thinks the Bolshevist Government at any rate better 
than its Tsarist predecessor. The chapter on Great Britain 
declares that the National Government must bear a heavy respon- 
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sibility for the present international situation. In the discussion 
of minor States the Polish dictatorship receives just censure, and 
in the chapter on Europe and her Problems the author foretells 
economic ruin for Japan as the ultimate result of her rape of 
Manchuria. Dr. Eddy will not expect all his readers to accept 
all his verdicts; but the opinions of such an experienced student 
of the world’s affairs are not to be put lightly aside. 
* * * 


During recent years, it has become not uncommon for members 
of Kuropean Royal Families to write their memoirs. Through 
Four Revolutions* contains extracts from the pleasant and in- 
structive diary and private correspondence of Princess Ludwig 
Ferdinand of Bavaria, Infanta of Spain, set forth by her son 
Prince Adalbert of Bavaria. "The Infanta Paz is the daughter 
of the famous Ysabel II of Spain and was born in 1862. As the 
editor, Major Desmond Chapman-Huston, says in his Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘there can hardly be a person alive who combines personal 
experience of the Spanish Revolution of 1868, the French Revolu- 
tion of 1870, the German Revolution of 1918, and the Spanish 
Revolution of 1931; and not only personal experience of them 
in their historic aspect, but intimate, inside knowledge of what 
they meant to the chief actors, not only as Royal personages, 
but as suffering human beings.’’ ‘The greater part of this book, 
indeed, deals less with political convulsions than with the domestic 
lives of the Spanish and Bavarian Royal families. It is mainly a 
very interesting chronicle of births, marriages and deaths. ‘The 
correspondence of the Infanta Paz with her mother and also with 
Ludwig II is of historical value, throwing fresh light as it does 
on the private personality of Ysabel II. The period covered by 
the last thirty years is sketchy and full of gaps. Doubtless the 
Infanta Paz and her son desire to maintain a strict reserve upon 
such comparatively recent events. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“The German Revolution: its Meaning and Menace,’’+ by 
Mr. Joseph King, contains a brief account of the political and 
economic state of Germany since the Treaty of Versailles, leading 
up to the revolution of this year. Mr. King deals in some detail 
with the events of the last six months and describes the various 
manifestations of Nazi despotism. The author, who knows 
Germany well and is a keen student of German affairs, has written 
a very forceful and assertive description which conforms in the 
main with the dispatches in the British Press. His very dogmatism, 
however, must make the reader cautious in his own conclusions. 


* John Murray. 
+ Williams & Norgate. 
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In the Preface Lord Snowden writes: ‘‘ If, as the Revolutionary 
Government gains confidence in its stability, it allows reasonable 
freedom for all parties and classes, and stops racial persecution, 
the world will watch with sympathy its experiments in social and 


economic reconstruction, and especially if it adheres to the foreign — 


policy laid down in Hitler’s recent speech.’’ Hitler’s justification 
lies in his use of his power in the immediate future. Up to the 
present he has failed to produce any constructive practical policy. 


* * * 
For all those who propose to spend their holidays in Norway and 


the thousands who take a lively interest in that great country, 
“This is Norway,’’* by Miss Freda Lingstrom, is an invaluable 


volume. ‘‘ The book,’’ as she writes in the Foreword, “‘ aims. . . 
at presenting a true account of the impression made on me by 
Norwegian tradition, climate, scenery and people.’’ To the 


traveller she unveils the manifold attractions of a Norwegian 
holiday and provides much practical information. But this delight- 
ful book is essentially more than a mere handbook. It is a 
symposium, embracing all the elements of Norwegian life and 
culture. The little volume necessarily contains only an outline, 
but it whets the reader’s appetite for a greater knowledge of Norway. 
and her people. Sir Karl F. Knudson has contributed a short 


Preface. 
* * * 


Mr. Thomas Burke’s ‘‘ The Beauty of England ’’+ is a prose- 
poem, excellently done, with adequate instructions to see the poem 
in being, the Sweet South, the Spine of England, A Midland 
Holiday, the North Country, A North-West Passage. Mr. Burke 
realises in prose what most English men, women and children 
realise in fact without knowing it, the charm of a country which 
reflects as no other country does the age-long labours expressed 
in landscape terms of a whole people. England has made the 
English race and the English race is making England. With all 
our faults the England of to-day is more beautiful than the 
England of the eighteenth or even the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Burke writes: ‘‘ This feeling for the soil is almost an essential 
in the make-up of the true Englishman, and I wish it were possible 
for every child to spend its first ten years close to the soil.’’ ‘That 
dream has its part fulfilment in school-journeys. Despite other 
means of transit the children of England now tramp every part 
of England and in their tramps sit close to ‘‘ the Beauty of 
England ”’ disclosed in Mr. Burke’s delightful book. 


* Howe. 
+ George G. Harrap. 


